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-S MAIL STEAMERS. 
LIVERPOOL UNITED STATES 
The ships composing this line are 
- + + Captain West. 
+ Captain Nys. 
Captain Luce, 
Captain ComstTocn 
. Captain GRAFTON, 
ut Dy contract, expressly for Goy. 
« bas been taken in their construe. 
‘ure strength and speed ; and their 
zere Are unequaled for elegance and 





¥ York to Liverpool, in Grat cabin 
‘a size state rooms, $300; in secon4 
1 to New York, £30 and £20 
atiached to each ship. 

i uid f dT. 


until p: 





ATES OF SAILING. 

From Liverpool, 
Wednesday, - - April 21, 
Wednesday, - - May 6, 
Wednesday, - - May 19, 
Wednesday, - + June 2, 
Wednesday, - + June 16, 
Wednesdas,- - June 80 
Weduesday, + - July 14, 

We »* + July 28, 
be August 11, 
- August 
4, »° + September 8. 
is, Wedmesdsy,- - September 22, 
Wednesday, - - October 6, 
Wednesday, - - October 20, 
, Wednesday, - - November 8, 
iS, Wednesday, - - November 17, 
27 8 + December 1, 
11, + December 16, 
25 December 





pply to 
ULLINS & CO., 66 Wall-st.,N. ¥. 
Y¥ & CQO., Liverpool. 

8 & CO., 

3 King’s Arma Yard, London. 

RE& co 

- Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris 

RAPER, Havre. 

ps Will not be accountable for gold, 

ry. precious stoues, or metals, un. 

ned therefor. end the value thereof 
192-52tw 









INVENTION. 
ld fant to thatwhich te good, 
designed for the promotion of health 
. is now presented to the public is 
TER 

iter rapidly and effectually, whether 
will not clog up or accumulate ver. 
sdo. Every housekeeper knows the 
to obtain the same is with many a 

portance. Even the Croton water 
orars very clear, is proved by this in- 
at quantities of decayed animal and 

said to be a iruitinl source of diar- 
| fever end egue. Many of the first 
adopted them. and have given them 
ons. Th is but $1 60, which is 
ith the advantage to be derived from 











COLT, Propriotors, Gothic Hall, 
616 Broadway. 


2CH BELLS! 

TEAMBOAT, AND LOCOMOTIVE 
i baud. and /eu!s or Chimes of Bells 

er. I ved cast-iron Yokes, 
tached to these Bells, eo that they 
y and properly, and Springa also, 
m resting ou the Bell, thereby 
gings complete (including Yoke, 
ed if desires 
ears in thie business by their late 
ertain the best form for Bells, the 
degree of heat requisite for secur- 
solidity, strength, and most melodious 
puts, together with bia very extensive 
.re now held by the subscribers, who 
iness, and who will use every endeavor 
n which the establishment has here- 
s and foreign countries; the Bells 
received the highest awards of the 
iety and American Inetitute; and 
-s and heavy Alarm Bolla for 
nada. 
NTS will still be manafae- 
they will have constantly 
of Treusit [netruments, Levels, Sur- 
n, nonious and improved), &o. Alee 
‘astings of auy size cast to order. 
‘oraptly attended to. 
ANDREW MSNERLY’S RONS, 

»y N. ¥., 1852. 185-ly* 
ANKS’ PATENT 
—iuproved in quality and reduced i 
very required operation of weighing, as 
ns or Single Care, in use on nearly all 
n the United States and Great Britain. 
“mant and portable), eary Portable 
Foundries, Rolling Mills, Iron Houses, 
ne modifications; Counter Scales, &e. ; 
rade entirely of iron and steel. These 
nown and severely tested, and the uni- 
their accuracy and perfect adjustment 
w regarded as ths standard, from which 


LIRRANES & CO., 89 Water-street. 





































fiRROR MANTELS. 

cali the attention of builders and oth: 
vew and beaatiful style of MANTELS, 
and finish, while the price is so mo- 
t to purchasers. 

CH put up io churches and other pub} 
&o., in the most spproved manner. 

m of ventilation, introduced in connee 
ring at all times a wholesome air. 

aid to the ventilation of water craft, om 
d by some of the Gnest steamers and 


BS WALRAB. 89} Leonard-street, 
° Near Broadway 
RGAN FOR SALE. 
th-streetcburel. near the Opera House 
ith two seis of keys and pedals. 

















siops. Grecian cases. 
HENKY ERBUN, 172 Centre-street. 


CHURCH ORGANS. 
offers for sale the following Organs, at 
“lon liberal terms: One eight-stops, 
tops, do. ; one five.stops, do. Also, one 
ir ston’ very low. Organs constant): 
arly °0, from four to twelve stops, wit. 
WiLLIAM 8. DAVIS, 
67 Macdougal-street 
S AND SHOES. 
nufacterers and Wholesale Dealers in 
OFS, 167 PEARL- STREET, between 
New York, call your attention to their 
yweing coufident that they can offer you 
ur tavorable notice. 
ud extensive. and is adapted to all sec- 
nd consists of all descriptions of Boots, 
dia Rubbers. 
an examination of our unequaled atyles 
dies and Misses ; avd as it is probable 
drers of the lady, with regard to which 
than the shoe, this branch of our manu- 
rill coutinue to receive our special care. 
ut those of our own mapnutacture, or 
nd with great confidence. We incur a 
pzpenses, make large sales at emall 
ell our goods to a merchant once, we 
ecure him as a customer. 
promptly filled. 
RULE & HALL, 
167 Pearl-street. 
215-39t 











MANTELS, &c. 


he American Institute have awarded to 
NG a Gold Meda! for the best specimens 
bibited at the late Fair. 

‘able Tope, &c. &c., in imitation of je 
» choicest marbles, are now produced at 
LLAMANDER MARBLE COMPANY, 
pariment of which is superintended by 
stem, BR. F. and J. P. WiLLiams. 
orsesaes advantages in being chesper 
, marble, and in reristing the action of 


:ylen and designs are to be found at the 
y, 813 BROADWAY, New York: and 
nd the public generally, are invited to 


be seen and orders received at the Sala- 
[u5, 137, and 129 Water street, and at 22 


a. 
ations may be addressed to JOHN RUS- 
above 2086-26t 
IDID FURNITURE. 
. W. HUTCHINGS, 

ord Importer of the most fashionable 
OOD, MAHOGANY, 
CK WALKHUT, &6. 
i to stand any Furnace Hest. gag 
>, £75 BROADWAY, 

BEAR BROOME-SEREED. 


ZIMMERMANN, M D., 

C PHYSICIAN & SURGEON, 

LICKS STREET, 

1 door from Joralemon,) 

SROOKLYN, N. ¥ 

CK, ALLEN & Co., 

.S AND IMPORTERS OF SILVER AND 

Eh. richly decorated Porcelain Dinner and 

e Cutlery, Japanery, &c., Rich Cut Glaas- 

ES, Chandeliers, Girandoles, and Furnish- 

Away, hetween Broome and Mpring-streets, 
190. wb2t 


NCE DINING SALOON. 
NNER AND TEA.—The subscribers 


ir thunks to their patrons for past favors, 
continuance of the same. 





y to the friends of the * Maine Law,” that 
‘emporance House. Meats 6 cents, Pud- 
nts per plete; Coffee, Tez or Cocoa, 3 cts. 


man-street, s few doors from the office 
JOHN S. SAVERY, 
SYLVESTER CHANDLER. 

plate 187-ly 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


LACE IN NEW YORK WHERE 8UCH 
sortment of GENTS’, LADIKS’, BOYS’, 
DRKN’s BOOTS, CAITERS and BHOES, 


WATKINS’, 

314 FULTON-STREET. 
od at this well-known establishment are 

the immediate supervision of the propri- 
terials and workmanebip, and cau be war- 
ction to buyers. 
; SOLD, on avy consideration. The 4 
particle nie stated, and NO CUSTOMER 
URCHASING. 
o order at the shortest notice. 
d lasts kept expreesiy for each customer. 





leaving or sending their measures can have 


nt to any part of the Union. 
s honorably and liberally dealt with. 
pe price and no abatement. 
JOHN L. WATKINS, 
114 Fulton-street, 
Between Naesev sod William-etreets. 


INET FURNITURE. 


NQMAN, (former partner of PHetps & 


ving sold out his interest in that firm, hes 


io. 434 PEARL-STREET, near Madison- 
| keep a large and exteusive assortment of 
ET FURNITURE, Cbairs, Feather Beda, 


,t wholesale or retail; and by his lon 


ifacturing aud dealing in Cabinet Furni- 
the public a greater variety on as reason- 


y other ertablishment in New York or elae- 


the exciusive right to manufacture and 
SLAMS PATENT SOFA BEDSTEAD, 
«, which received the higbest premium & 
American Institute. He would invite his 
sublic generaily to call and examine bis 
r attention paid to packing and ship 
: 222-13t 





iON FURNITURE, &c. 


ETS, TANKARDS AND PLATES; also, 
and Qollection Plates ; together with ® 
of housekeeping BRITANNIA WABB. 


le at 6 Barlicg Blip. 
Pe ee eared PL pains BART 
eS in 





MELODEONS. 
a tg ao of Oarhart’s 


pe. eerceens Re eel . Jf 
°o. Bast 
Tee Thirty ner 
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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAR, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH 
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BY 8. W. BENEDICT. 


NUMBER. 225. 






































THE INDEPENDENT. 


Conducted by Pastors of Congregational Churches. 


editorial corps, Rev. R. 8. Storka, 
Pg oy tt . Cumpver, D.D. (C.), Rev. Hunry 
Wanbd Buacuse (#), and Mrs. Hanair EB. Bercuar Stowe 
(H. B. B. 8.), are stated coutributors. 
Office 34 Seckmanr-steest, between William and 
assau. 


TERMS—IN ADVANCE. 
$2 PER ANNUM BY MAIL—$2 50 BY CARRIER. 
Im ALL CAS3S. PIPTY CENTS PBR ANNUM WILL BE ADDED, 
YMENT BZ DELAYED THRER MONTHS. 
Ministers or others who ure four new subscribers shall 
per gratis for one . Clergymen and Post- 
masters are authorized Agents, will be allowed 50 cents on 


new subscriber. 
NO PAPER can be discontinued without te meyment of all 
srrearages, except at the discretion ot the Pub! , 

Subscribers wish their rs discontinued, must pay all 
arrears, and notify > = - at or before the e: — | - 
their year, because, if they enter upon anew year, they 
considered as having become subscribers for the year, and will 
be accordingly. 

Si ietiors and communieations, to insure attention, must be 

id, and addressed (if for the Editors) to “ pe 

e 1,24 Beekman-street, New York.” If on busi- 

peas, to “ Publisher of The Independent, 24 Beckman-street, 
New York.” ‘ 

&S” ADVERTISEMENTS seventy-five cents per square for 
the first insertion, aud fifty cents for each subsequent insertion. 
A square occupies a space equal to sixteen lines of Nonpareil. 
‘Transient advertisements to be paid for invariably in advance. 
A liberal discount made to those who advertise largely. 








Ltabtlittes of those who tale Periodicals. 


s —_ for payment, if he receives the 
use of it, even if fe 


sto 
. bed mn i e office or person with whom the paper is left, but 
5 notify the Publisher that he does not wish for it. 
If papers are sent to a post-offi ©, store or tavern, or other 
‘of deposit, and are not taken ‘ y the person to whom they 
are sent, the postmaster, store, or tavern-keeper, &c., is respon- 
sible for the payment until he returns the paper, or gives no 
tice to the Publisher that they are lying dead in the office. 
Postmasters and others — Ne roy > & paper or aw 
direction, should be very cu! ive the name of the 
post-office to which it had proviously been sent; otherwise it 
cannot be attended to. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL EVILS AND AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 











“ EXCELLENT OIL.” 

The Letter of Rev. J. P. Thompson to the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, on the subject of American 
Slavery, was delivered to his lordship only a few 
hours before he left London for Italy, and was 
courteously acknowledged by the noble lord. 
In the Times of the 26th instant is a letter from 
the Earl, written at Genoa, in which some re- 
marks are offered on the paper purporting to be 
the reply of the women of America to the women 
of England. If it had been the production of 
American ladies the Earl “ would have regarded | 
it with much respect and deference ;” but from 
internal evidence it is inferred, “that no woman 
had any share whatever in the spirit and compo- 
sition of such a document.” If the assertions of 
the paper were as true as they are the reverse it 
would be altogether beside the question. “We 
have abolished slavery through the length and 
breadth of Her Majesty's dominions, and we call 
on our American brethren to do the same in 
their own territories. They reply to us (if this, 
at least, be a real document) by accusations and 
revilings on subjects totally distinct from the 
matter in hand.” But the writer is no more 
happy in his facts than in his reasoning, says 
Lord Shaftesbury, who speaks of some actual 
facta which come under his own knowledge: so 
far from “ one person out of every eight” being 
@ pauper, the working people of England were 
never in a more thriving condition, and “ it re- 
quires but a few more improvements to place 
them on a footing nearly equal to the physical 
condition of those in the United States.” Edu- 
cational and ecclesiastical efforts are then noted, 
and it is mentioned that during the Episcopate 
of the present Archbishop of Canterbury, as 
Bishop of Chester, in that important diovese 
more churches were erected than in the whole 
of England from the beginning of the century. 

With respect to London and its needlewomen 
the following interesting fact is stated :— 

‘*¢¢ London,’ says the writer in the Courier, ‘ con- 
tains 33,000 needlewomen, who earn, on an average, 
only 44d.a day by working 14 hours.’ An offer 
was made, through myself, a short time ago, to 
provide lodging and 6s. a-week for 200 or 300 fe- 
male hands required in the north of England. The 
proposition was laid before this formerly suffering 
class, but rejected, because their actual condition 
was so much better in London.” 

Of the factory population, with which he is 
well acquainted, and by which he is held in 
honor, the Earl says :— 

“The American writer speaks of the factory 
classes with commiseration. He would do well to 
visit the great hives of industry in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. He would there see a prosperous, ac- 
tive, and contented population; work is abundant, 
and wages good; the best feeling exists between 
the employer and the employed, while a large pro- 
portion of them, both children and adults, have 
entered on a course of personal and social improve- 
ment. The great Factory Bazar at Bolton will 
fully justify this assertion.” 

A frank admission is made with respect to the 
agricultural population; a large proportion of 
which live in small and crowded cottages :— 

‘But liave no efforts been made—are none being 
médeto abate the evil? To quote but one in- 
stance—Did not the Duke of Bedford lately erect 
400 cottages, I believe in a sitgle year? I can 
answer, from personal inspection, for tneir excel- 
lenge. Are not many other landowners, in all parts 
of the kingdom, engaged at present in the same 
course? The reduction of the duty on bricks has 
greatly facilitated such operations.” 

In every town there are sanitary movements. 
130 towns have been brought under the opera- 
tion of the Public Health act, passed to enlarge 
the powers of local authorities; and very large 
sums have been expended and are in course of 
expenditure. He will not recriminate or exhibit 
‘many deformities that have come to my knowl- 
edge in Boston, New York, and other towns of 
America; but we have far different objects; we 
have a real regard and kindness for our brethren 
in the United States, and we heartily and respect- 
fully entreat their co-operation.” 


Guascow, Feb. 24, 1853. 
Messrs. Eprrors :—During the past week an 
event of interest ocourred in Glasgow. The 


the pastor. Perhaps there are few names in the 
theological world more widely or more deserved- 
ly known on the other side of the Atlantic; and 
the demonstrations of respect by his fellow-citi- 
zens show that he is a prophet with honor in his 
own country. There were gathered together on 
the occasion many distinguished clergymen from 
various parts of Great Britain, of the Congrega- 
tional connection. The jubilee may be said to 
have commenced on the Sabbath preceding the 
annivergary day, by a sermon from the Rev. 
Thomas Binney, of London, from the words 
found in 1 Cor. 1 : 21-24. “ After that in the 
wisdom of God, the world by wisdom knew not 
God,” &¢c. The sermon was marked with vigor 
and vastness of conception, and withal such 
simplicity that a child could not fail to be inter- 
ested. He speaks of Christianity as the union 
of great thoughts and small duties. His preach- 
ing may be truly spoken of as the combination 
of vital doctrines, brilliant descriptions, profound 
erudition, with instruction upon the most com- 
monplace duties of life. On the afternoon of 
the Sabbath, Dr. Wardlaw preached from Acts 
20: 26,27. “Wherefore I take you to record 
this day, that 1am pure from the blood of all 
men; for I have not shunned to declare unto 
you all the counsel of God.” Fifty years before, 
his text was, “I am determined to know nothing 
among you but Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
He said, that the text to some may savor of pre- 
sumption on his part, to employ it on this occa- 
sion. The words, he said, were not his, but 
Paul's. They were an expression of conscious 
fidelity on the part of Paul, and further intima- 
tion that he could look back on his ministry with 
satisfaction. He repeated the outline of his first 
sermon in coming among them, that they might 
know what was the substratum of his ministry. 
To preach Christ is, first, to publish his cruci- 
fixion as a matter of fact; second, to announce 
the purpose it was designed to effect ; third, to 
unfold the person and character of the Sufferer, 
and their connection with its efficiency ; fourth, 
to preach the doctrine of the cross as the foun- 
dation of hope to sinners; fifth, as the only 
means of spiritual renovation; sixth, as the 
alone medium of acceptable worship; seventh, 
as the spirit and substance of the preceding re- 
velations ; eighth, as the only bond of Christian 
union ; ninth, to preach the doctrine of the cross 
in all its humiliating and offensive peculiarities. 
These points, he said, had been insisted on 
throughout his minietry. He concluded with 
an earnest appeal to believers and unbelievers, 
recommending them to the blood of sprinkling. 
On the morning of the anniversary day of the 
settlement of Dr. Wardlaw, a large and eager 
audience assembled in West George-street Cha- 
pel. The services were commenced by singing, 
and prayers offered by the Rev. Mr. Frazer, and 
Dr. Macfarlane of Erskine Chapel, so earnest 
and appropriate that one could not but hope 
that they were not only listened to but joined in, 
T-may say in passing that Dr. Macfarlane has 
written a number of interesting books; among 
others, one entitled “The Night Lamp,” being 
an account of the last days of a sister. It is in- 
structive, and I should think would find a ready 
sale in the United States. 

The speaker on this occasion was the Rev. Dr. 
Harris, the accomplished author of “ Mammon,” 
“ The Great Teacher,” &c., and now professor in 
Cheshunt College. During the address of one 
hour and forty minutes, he fully sustained his 
high reputation. The language was the embod- 
iment of ideas—every separate sentence capable 
of forming a text of itself to dilate upon—terse 
and vigorous, coruscant with thought, at the 
same time so exceedingly graceful in diction 
that, did you not know to the contrary, you 
would be inclined to suspect that something had 
been sacrificed to polish and elegance. These 
seem to be the result of his great mental acquire- 
ments rather than the accompaniments of them. 
In the exordium of his address, he alluded feel- 
ingly to the occasion that had called them to- 
gether, saying, that in most cases the close of so 
long a series of pastoral duty calls for a funeral 
dirge rather than the trumpet of jubilee, but in 
this instance we find a man of God continuing 
his services with unabated vigor. He spoke of 
time, like space, having its poorer portions, and 
of these fifty years as most eventful ones. Allu- 
sion was made to the overthrow of dynastiee, 
planetary and celestial discoveries, the wonders 
of geology and chemistry, the transfer of thought 
on the lightning’s wing, the energies of the 
press, the awakening of the laboring classes to 
their dignity, the recognition by society of a 
community of interests, the enlarged projections 
of philanthropy, the universal call for education, 
and the societies, schools and missionaries that 
take possession of the world in the name of 
Christ. Men mistake change for progress. ‘To 
progress is the new coinage to express the pree- 
ent. Nothing is heard of but coming happiness. 
The speaker then announced his subject— 
“Human progress as viewed in the light of Scrip- 
ture, and its application to the Christian church.” 
It is impossible, in a limited space, to give even 
an outline of the address, and I can only present 
a few thoughts that were most impressed upon 





In conclusion it is said,—“ the long and the short 
of the case is this” :— 


“We have had, and we still have, in England, 
many evils, but we are now doing our best to remove 
them. They have had, and they still have, in 
America a grest evil, which they not only will not 
endeavor to remove, but they make it daily worse 
(witness their Fugitive Slave Law), reviling, more- 
over, and persecuting every one who ventures to 
jog their memories on things of vital importance 
to the temporal and eternal interests of the human 
race.” 


_ Most certainly Lord Shaftesbury has estab- 
lished a claim to be heard with kindliness and 
respect by every right-minded American ; he is 
not open to taunt or recrimination ; this point is 
referred to in an article upon Mr. Thompson's 
Letter in the London Christian Times which 
says :— 

‘Admitting for a moment that the Eneli 
must be dumb on witnessing human joe 
and suffering’however intense, if beyond: his own 
shores, because there is a degree of suffering and 
Gegradation in England, even then we would hum- 
bly submit that'the silencing ° Look at home can. 
not fairly be applied to those who originated this 
address. Who, let it be asked, was it that success. 
fully led the movement against the factory abuses 
of former years? Who has shortened the hours of 

Idbor, and cared for the interest of the young em- 

loyed in factories} Who és it that has descended 

nto the mines and carried inspection there? Who 
has been foremost among the members of the 
Ohurch of England to promote Church Reform, 
and to protest against mere Ritualism? Who has 
cared for the children of the outcasts of society, 
and founded Ragged Schools? Who has aided in 
the establishment of City Missions and Christian 
Instruction Societies? Who was it that separated 
himself from political connexions and surrendered 
the representation of his own county, rather than 
be one to uphold ‘ protection,’ which taxed the food 
of the people for the supposed interests of his class? 
Who but honored Lord Asuiey—the Earl of 

Sharressvry—and he it was that prompted those 
noble but like-minded ladies to address, in the 
gentlest spirit of Christian charity, their sisters, the 
Women of the United States.” 


, This is a true witness, and no more than bare 
Justice is rendered to this laborious and philan- 
thropic English nobleman. And it will be nobly 
patriotic as well as due to justice and our common 
brotherhood, that Americans acknowledge it and 
disown the retorts which have been put forth in 
their name. AcriCoia. 


my mind. 

I hope it may appear in a separate form, as it 
was delivered. Man mistakes change for prog- 
ress—the means of improvement for improve- 
ment itself. Even granting that man was made 
for progresa, might not the creature so act as to 
forfeit this condition, and his punighment con- 
sist in the arrest of his progress? If, indeed, 
progress is inherent in humanity, it ought to be 
unremitting ; but to this day it has hard]y com- 
menced in some nations, and it retrogrades rap- 


man hypothesis have no right to plead for it, 


supposes an end, and, if wealth be its end, then 


progress of esthetics is very different—else why 


extinguish a single vice. 


No. 


ture that needed redemption, 
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16th of February completed the fiftieth year of 
the ministry of the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, and also 
of the existence of the church over which he is 


idly in others. Where Christianity is, there is 
progress ; but the advocates of the merely hu- 


for Christianity is a divine power. Progress 


there is progress. Progress in science and the 
fine arts is not the progress desiderated. The 


perished Rome or Greece? Depravity and art 
have advanced together, and they have clothed 
vice in irresistible attractions. History teaches 
the utter incompetency of the intellect alone to 
Human agencies are 
not self-corrective, but are what man makes 
them. Does Christianity then give us gloom ? 
The Christian alone is entitled to take 
& cheering view. The Bible originated the 
idea of progress. The very first chapter of 
Genesis shows that God proceeded according to 
a plan. The unity of revelation shows how man 
was made for God, and to be governed by him. 
The principle and means of progress which the 
Bible provides may be pointed out. All other 
schemes may be resolved into self. The world 
has made a prolonged endeavor to do without 
God. While man is without God, his relation to 
every other object is false. Mancannot rest. 4 
body cannot reat when it loses its center, and 
God is the only center on which the soul can 
rest. The world was crying out for deliverance 
when Christ came. The world has had enough 
of words; it needed only deliverance—a deliver- 
er—a redeemer. He came, and put on the na-| Of the apostolic age than has ever been subse- 
and stood forth in 
the midst of a ruined world. It needed one sac- 
Tifice, and he offered himself up. He came not 
to speak, but to act; and so little had he said, 


that his death destroyed the hopes of his disci- 
ples. He had come to a world of self-idolaters, 
and replaced its alienation by love. God is love. 
The heart had lost its object, and he showed his 
love in the very act that displayed God’s awful 
holiness. Polytheism vanished before the Cross, 
for there was no room for it, and God alone was 
exalted. Salvation was provided at a vast cost, 
80 great that this is the last point on which un- 
belief stands out. Man rises from the dust when 
he believes that God loves him. Give this man 


Gospel deals not with a part of man ; it reaches 
his inner soul, and appropriates to itself the 
whole living power. Man’s capacity for prog- 


rifice we can conceive of. 


borious student. There is no fine frenzy rolling 


often looking upwards, especially upon any allu- 
sion ‘to the Deity. He is decidedly English in | 
his appearance, having a commanding rd 
and florid complexion. The reading of his ad- 
dress does not interfere with his decidedly grace- | 
fal delivery. 
occupied the seats near the pulpit. 

The evening of that day was devoted to a 

soirée in the City Hall; where more than two 
thousand persons partook of tea, and half a 
ton of fruit was set out. The social repast soon, 
however, gave place to “the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul.” It was an interesting sight to 
see 80 many gathered to do honor to one they so 
much esteemed. Dr. Wardlaw, though not far, 
from 80, has not passed into the sere and wither- 
ed leaf. Indeed, he is enjoying a green old age. 
He seems “like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his season, 
his leaf also shall not wither, and whatsvever he 
doeth shall prosper.” His eye is not dim, nor his 
natural force abated. His hoary head is a crown 
of glory, for it is found in the way of righteous- 
ness. 
Three addresses were presented to him in the 
course of the evening ; one from the members of 
his church, one from the ministers who had 
studied under him, the third from the Congre- 
gational churches throughout Scotland. At the 
close of the former it was stated that, asa thank- 
offering on this joyful occasion, a scheme had 
been set on foot for the erection of a new meet- 
ing-house for their home mission station, to be 
called, “The Wardlaw Jubilee School and Mis- 
sion House.” The youth of the congregation 
have taken a great interest in the promotion of 
the object, showing a pleasing bond of connection 
between the young and their aged pastor. For 
a period of 42 years, in addition to all his other 
duties, he has presided over the Theological Se- 
minary of Glasgow. For 25 years of that time 
his services have been entirely gratuitous; but 
he must have much reward in seeing those who 
have sat at his feet filling stations of usefulness 
in various parts of the world. Allading to the 
young men at present under his instructions, he 
says, “I wish them God speed, with my whole 
heart, in the work to which they are looking 
forward, earnestly desiring that they may come 
more and more unreservedly to the foot of the 
Cross, and consecrate all their powers to the ser- 
vice of Him who died there—that God will bless 
them long and bless them abundantly. Had I 
just as many hands as there are students, | 
would lay one on each of their heads, saying to 
them, ‘ The God before whom my fathers, Abra- 
ham and Isaac, walked; the God who fed me all 
my life long unto this day ; the angel which re- 
deemed me from all evil—bless the lads.’ | 
trust that they will receive an abundant bless- 
ing, that they may join those who are already 
engaged in the work of the ministry, extending 
the kingdom of the Christ, and that they meet 
at last around the throne, to celebrate with us 
all the riches of redeeming grace.” The Rev. 
Dr. Alexander, of Edinburgh, presented an ad- 
dress to the church under Dr. Wardlaw’s care, 
containing fraternal] congratulations from sister 
churches throughout the land.. To you, he says, 
belongs the honor— 

“To you belongs the honor, amongst your sister 
churches, of being one of the foundation stones of 
our denominational edifice. In addressing you, 
therefore, on the present auspicious occasion, our 
thoughts naturally revert to the experience and 
fortunes of our churches during the period that has 
elapsed since yours came into being. A checker- 
ed, but not uninstructive, scene presents itself to 
our view. Starting with a somewhat fictitious 
prosperity, and under the fostering influence of 
circumstances which could not be expected to last, 
there came upon our earlier churches, ere iong, a 
season of reverse and struggle,—a season when 
they had to endure much that was vexatious and 
trying from without to sustain their courage and 
animate their exertions. That season of trial was, 
by the Divine mercy, outlived; and then our 
churches, left to their proper energies, and puri- 
fied, strengthened, enlightened and quickened by 
the discipline through which they had passed, set 
themselves quietly, but vigorously, to do the work 
which God bad appointed for them. Looked upon 
with suspicion and dislike by all the older religious 
bodies in the country, often calumniated and mis- 
represented, and sometimes subjected to direct an- 
noyance and persecution; with but slender inter- 
nal resources, and with nothing in their principles 
or their forms to conciliate towards them either the 
natural tastes or the national predilection of their 
countrymen—they had for many years to endure 
no small harshness, and to make good their posi- 
tion in the face of innumerable difficulties. These 
inauspicious circumstances have now, happily, 
through the good hand of our God upon us, in a 
great measure passed. Without being able to 
speak of large successes, or a widely extended 
pale, and having’ no disposition to over estimate 
our performances or our claims, it may yet, with- 
out offense, be permitted us to say, that our posi- 
tion now among the religious bodies of our coun- 
try is one of acknowledged respectability—that we 
now not only are at peace with those around us, 
but that the Lord has given us favor in the sight 
of the people ; that good Snd candid men of all de- 
nominations are now willing to admit that Scotland 
has in its religious interests been nothing the 
worse, but in many respects somewhat the better, 
of what we have been doing; and that in any ge- 
neral movement for religious ends it would not be 
considered fair or politic to overlook the Congrega- 
tionalists, or treat their jadgment inthe matter as un- 
important. To this happier state of matters it has 
been yours, brethren, in no small degree to contrib- 
ute. Youhave done soby your well sustained char- 
acter, and your exemplary conduct, as a church. 
You have done so by the zeal, the energy, the lib- 
erality you have manifested in the service of the 
Gospel, and in the promotion of all good objects. 
And you have done so in an especial manner 
through the agency of the venerated and beloved 
individual who has throughout presided over you, 
asyour pastor. To him the Congregational church- 
es of Scotland owe a deep debt of gratitude. . Al- 
most ever since they began to exist he has occu- 
pied a foremost place in their ranks.” 

A number of interesting speeches were made 
by clergymen of different denominations, in- 
cluding Mr. Norman McLener of the Establish- 
ed, and Dr. Robson and Dr. King of the United 
Presbyterian Church. The latter was truly ex- 
cellent ; at times playful, yet, as usual, bearin g 
the marks of a devoutly pious mind. In speak- 
ing upon the subject of Christian union, he re- 
marked, “ Events are passing around us, and 
coming near to ourselves, which should make us 
inquire seriously how far identification among 
different religious bodies is really impossible, and 
whether an honest maintenance of all we hold 

eeeential and scriptural be not compatible with 
far more of the manifested unity of the church 





quently exemplified. On this subject I am 
tempted to use great plainness of speech by the 


resources now, and he will blessthe world. The | 





The epeaker urged the young to leave their 
impress on the age in which they live. This is | 
said to be the watchword of his own early life. | knowledgment of his services, and a just appre- 
He hoped that day would be the starting-point, | ciation of his character. One of the speakers 
to some young men, of a half century of success- | says, ‘“‘ How delightful to turn to the blessed 
ful effort. The orator’s mien id not that of a la- | spectacle of an old and successful minister 0 "ite way the problem is solved— can they take 


Not far from a hundred ministers | 


' troversialist; but has shown how possible it is, 
' and how beautiful it is, to speak the truth as he 
apprehends it ; to epeak it fearlessly, and yet to 
speak itin love. On behalf of brethren of different 
denominations from his own, I bear him witness 
| that his demeanor in all the intercourse of life 
| has been gentlemanly, courteous, obliging, and 
| that Christian concord has been eminently pro- 
| moted by the rarely equaled influence of his 
ministry, his character, his writings.” 
| In early life Dr. Wardlaw was identified with 
| Presbyterianism; but doubtlees with some 
anxious fears, as well as sanguine hopes, he gave 
his self-denying adhesion to a simple and unat- 


| tractive form of church government, which was 
ress we admit, but deny that it is a law. The in this country a new and untried thing. Much 
Cross is the embodiment of the highest self-sac- | of a commendatory nature was said concerning 


Dr. Wardlaw by all the speakers. While they 
did not claim for him perfection, the occasion 
demanded that there should bea truthful ac- 


the Gospel—to one who, like our Father here, 


has come into close personal contact with socie- 
ty—who has borne the burden and heat of the 
day, brought many to Christ; and who, at the 
conclusion of the whole matter, gives this as his 
testimony—‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ 
‘I know whom I have trusted, and ‘I am per- 
suaded that he can keep what I have committed 
to him till that day.’ If there is any sight cal- 
culated to strengthen: our faith and comfort our 
hearts, it is such an one as this—‘ Paul the 
aged,’ thus handing his sword to other ministers 
with the shout of triumph, ‘I have fought the 
good fight, ‘I am not ashamed,’ and with the 
command of hope, ‘ Be strong in the grace which 
is in Christ Jesus your Lord.’ ” The trial which 
Dr. Wardlaw passed through, three years since, 
arising from aspersions cast upon his character, 
by a young colleague, made many, doubtless, 
anxious to testify to their sense of his entire up- 
rightness. I have many times marveled at the 
man who dared to throw a stone at him. The 
Christian life of Dr. W. has only confirmed 
what his lips have taught. The Gospel is in- 
vested with fresh attractions when we see its 
precepts beautifully exemplified in the charac- 
ters of those who preach it. Dr. Wardlaw thus 
speaks of the occasion to which I have alluded: 


“In the course of my public life, so graciously 
preserved and prolonged by that God in whose 
hand our breath is, and whose are all our ways, I 
have had, like others, my mercies and my trials. 
But both in number and in magnitude the former 
have incomparably surpassed the latter; and both 
for the mercies and the trials I desire to say with 
devout gratitude—Bless the Lord, O my soul! The 
mercies are trials, and the trials are mercies ; and 
my full and firm conviction has long been, that 
when we come to review God’s dealings with us on 
earth in the light of heaven, our praises for the 
latter will be even more rapturous than for the for- 
mer. We shall then more clearly discern what es- 
sential links they have been in that chain of love 
which has at once bound us to God and drawn us 
to the home of the blessed. When! speak of mer- 
cies and trials, I have special reference, as on such 
an occasion I ought, to those which have been con- 
nected with my official and public career. To 
dwell at all on such as have been of a private and 
domestic character, even did time admit of it, 
would be out of place. And yet I may truly and 
from experience say, not by any means altogether 
irrelevant. For if it be an advantage to a church 
(and who can question it ?) that in the prosecution 
of his studies and his mivistretions, their 
Stiould be, in regard to the things of this life, with-' 
out carefulness, I might well claim a debt of grati- 
tude on the part of the people of my charge on be- 
half of one, the jubilee of their pastor’s union with 
whom is now, too, at hand. And if it be a further 
advantage to have his powers kept elastic and 
buoyant by the enlivening delights of the filial as 
well as the conjugal charities, instead of being re- 
laxed by the lukewarmness, or fretted by the cross- 
ness, or heavy laden by the ungodliness, of a rising 
family,—there may lie an additional debt of grati- 
tudethere. When I think, indeed, ofthe mercies of 
either my private or my public life, I feel the terms 
most appropriate for me to be those of the sweet 
singer of Israel, ‘My cup runneth over.’ It is just 
three years since I was called to pass through the 
heaviest trial of my life, and it is just three years 
since, mercifully, and to myself and others marvel- 
ously, my strength for official duty was renewed. 
He whose it is to turn the shadow of death into 
the morning has dispelled the darkness, and has 
made it only contribute to augment the serenity 
and the cheerfulness of the light that has succeed- 
ed. But whenI spoke of recollections that were 
mournfal, it was not at all to any direct trials of 
my own that I alluded; except, indeed, as the 
successive passing away, from earth to heaven, of 
the numbers of a pastor’s flock, may be classed 
(as undoubtedly they must) amongst his trials. 
Who, on looking back over half a century of con- 
nection with the Church of Christ, can fail to have 
a rush of recollections come over his spirit of those 
fellow heirs of the grace of life—the objects of his 
personal and his pastoral love—with whom he was 
wont to take swect counsel, and to go to the house 
of God in company—whose places there are now 
vacant—who, in succession, have gone the way of 
all living. During these fifty years more than a 
generation and a half have passed away. The 
church at its formation consisted of sixty-one mem- 
bers. Of these there now survive four only be- 
sides myself; one of the four, now in his ninetieth 
year, waiting, in the full vigor and cheerfulness of 
faith and hope, his happy release.” 


Dr. Wardlaw’s literary works have long been 
known and admired. 1 remember spelling out 
the titles of them, in my father's library, when 
but achild. To his writings on the Socinian 
controversy, his Christian Ethics, his defense on 
the question of Establishment Churches, &c., 
&c., he has recently added a work on Miracles, 
as ably written as any of his former productions. 
He is now known and will long be remembered 
as the faithful minister of Christ, as the meek 
and consistent Christian, as the clear expounder 
of Scripture, as the elegant author of many val- 
uable works, as the father of Independency in 
church government in Scotland, and the world’s 
champion of Congregationaliem. 


F. E. N. S. 





For the Independent 


A GLANCE AT “ TOPSEY'S” HOME, 


Amid the exciting scenes of the day, and the 
objects of attraction scattered around us, while 
the eye is turning with anxious gaze to Cuba, 
California, and thence to the “Old World,” there 
is danger of our overlooking a quiet little Repub- 
lic, far over the waters, one whose independence 
we have not even acknowledged, but one, never- 
theless, which is connected with our own destiny, 
and soon to wield an influence among the nations 
of which we have not dreamed “in our philo- 
sophy.” 

In a sunny clime, amid orange and palm grovee, 
the “lone starred flag” of Liberia waves in the 
breeze. A free and independent people, having 
unloosed the chain that fettered them, and cast 
forever from their brow the badge of shame and 
disgrace which we have placed thereon, enjoy 
the honors and privileges of the new republic, 
make their own laws, and enforce them, and 
stand up before the world to falsify forever the 
assertion “ they are neither capable of governing 
or supporting themselves.” 

If any one doubts the reality of this fact, let 
him enter the thriving town of Monrovia, walk 
through its wide, well-shaded streets, look at the 
school-houser, churches, court-house, and even 
pass into the “Government Buildings.” Casting 
@ glance upon the English consul on one hand, 
and the Brazilian “ chargé d’affairs” on the other, 
let him listen to the Inaugural address of the 
President, surrounded by his colored cabinet. 
Leaving the capital, let him go up the clear, beau- 


an entertainment given by the “ladies,” to the 
military. Pleasant residences are seen along the 
river, homes of independent scientific farmers, 





catholic character of the venerable friend whom 
we aré honoring to-night. He has been @ con- 





commodious brick dwellings, the lawns orna- 
mented with flowers, sugar-cane and coffee wa- 


tiful river St Paul's. At one village, strains of 
martial music fall upon the ear, and & gathered 
throng are seen in an orange grove. It is only 


ving in the distance. Let our doubting traveler 
enter one of these homes, and sit down to the 
plentiful table loaded with luxuries, the product 
of this new country;and listen to the conversa- 
tion of the sensible, well-informed men who have 
thus with their own hand, turned the wilderness 
into a fruitful field. Let him walk over the 
grounds, hear how many pounds of sugar have 
been manufactured, how much coffee exported, 
see the yards filled with cattle, and the barns 
stored with rice. Returning to the well-fur- 
nished parlor to recover from his fatigue, let him 
entertain himself with the “ Liberia Herald,” read 
the notices of the commerce, the new “ High 
School,” the “ Literary Institute,” the “ act to in- 
corporate a college,” the “ recognition of the in- 
dependence of the republic by the Prussian en- 
voy,” &c. &c.; then let him seriously and with 
consideration ask himself the question—“ are these 
the ‘goods and chattels’ which are scarcely re- 
moved above the brutes? Are these the people 
who are so low in the scale of creation, many 
profess to believe they ‘have no souls’? Is this 


care of themselves’ !” Let him still ponder, if his 


in his eye. But a mild radiance lights up his | has thought long, and thought deeply—one who | doubts are not removed. 
face, and beams from his blue eyes, which are) 


Slowly and surely the work is going on. Not 

with uproar and fanaticism, but with judgment 
and moderation, have the Colonization Society 
pursued their course for many years, and are now 
seeing the fruit of their labors, a small gleaning 
it is true, but one which promises a most plenti- 
ful harvest. More than 7,000 emigrants have 
been sent out from the land of their bondage, and 
avery packet to Liberia is now freighted with 
hundreds more. Who shall tell the influence 
they will exert, when they reach the home of the 
fr , and b officers, judges, and states- 
men ? 
Let the “ St. Clares” generously, no, justly, re- 
store the captives their freedom,—let the men of 
the north who have no personal share in the 
shame and disgrace of our land, extend a helping 
hand to those whose object is to transport the 
exiles to the home waiting to receive them, and 
soon the curse will be removed from our name. 

When the last chain shall be broken, the last 
slave be borne away from our shores, the sun of 
Liberty, no longer obscured, shall shine forth with 
noonday splendor, the banner of our “stars and 
stripes,” no longer significant, shall wave proudly 
in the breeze, and a shout, long, loud and uni- 
versal, arise to heaven—“ the victory is gained, 
and the bondman is free.” Ecomet. 

bncasicerancaen 


POSITION OF THE PAPACY IN NEW GRANADA. 








I doubt if ever in the history of the papal 

church, it has found itself in the came position 
in relation to any other country, which it now 
sustains in this republic. 
It is the state religion, and yet has little influ- 
ence with the government of the state: its au- 
thority acknowledged and yet not submitted to; 
the form of its power unimpaired, but its sub- 
stance not felt. It is like one of the ant-eaten 
houses of this country—a mere shell; it waits 
only for a little stronger wind than usual, to 
crush it down like a pasteboard house. And 
even that wind is not wanting; for the Pope’s 
late allocution respecting his affairs in this coun- 
try will probably prove a breeze of a different 
kind from what he intended, when he emitted it. 
Oa his part it was a kind of last offort of hope ; 
dna probably he wiil not be very much :ur- 
prised, however grieved he may be, to learn that 
aere its effect is vuly tu weuken bis verore 
almost nominal power. Did the people here 
care sufficiently about him, it would exasperate 
them against him, but as it is they pay very 
little attention to it. Said one of the principal 
men in this city, when asked his opinion respect- 
ing the allocution, “What do we care for the 
Pope ? he is an old fool, any how,”—and proba- 
bly he expressed the sentiment of the great 
number of influential men in the country. 

The Pope speaks as if there were a conspiracy 
of long standing among the rulers of this state 
to thwart Lim in his plans, and break down his 
authority, but I am sure this charge is not true. 
There does not seem to have ever been any hos- 
tility to him in the government; but they have 
rather been driven into the measures they have 
adopted by the instinct or necessity of self-pre- 
servation. The people were resolved to have a 
republican constitution, and in framing it they 
very wisely adopted as a model that of the best 
eonstructed republic the world has ever known, 
the United States of America. And when they 
did this they probably thought very little about 
any probability of bringing themselves into col- 
lision with Rome; they had merely fixed their 
hearts on having such a government as they 
now have. But when their experiment was 
once started, they very soon found the principles 
they had adopted were jrreconcilable with obe- 
dience to the Pope; they found that popery and 
freedom could not live harmoniously together. 
First, in order to be free the people must be in- 
structed, and in the way of this were two 
prominent obstacles. The Jesuits, in whose 
hands the education of the people was placod, 
did not wish the masses to be instructed; and 
then, by reason of the horse-leech disposition of 
the church, exercised for many years, the gov- 
ernment were pecuniarily unable to provide the 
means of education for the people. But they 
were resolved to succeed, and soon found ways 
and means. They first provided the means of 
education for all males, and then decreed that 
after a certain date no man should be allowed 
to vote who could not read and write,—and here 
they made a decided improvement on our own 
laws. 

But how did they provide the means? In a 
way that all the states of Sonth America and 
Mexico would do wisely to imitate. The coun- 
try abounded with those rotten sores upon the 
body politic—monastic institutione—most of 
which by the usual process had become very 
wealthy, at the samo time that the numbers of 
their occupants had become very much reduced. 
It was a very natural question, “ Why should 
such vast revenues be absorbed by this handful 
of vicious iders?” So the law was passed, that 
when the number of monks in any one establish- 
ment should not exceed a certain number, they 
should be transferred toanother, and their prop- 
erty pass into the educational fund. By this 
means a fund was provided amply sufficient fox 
educating all the children of the state. But of 
course the Jesuits were opposed to all this; in 
other ways also they showed themeelves opposed 
to the plans of the government. Their expul- 
sion from the state became necessary, and they 
were expelled. They then instigated a rebellion 
against the government, and were finally defeated. 
Again, the religious establishment was so consti- 
tuted, or rather unconstituted, as to be a ruinous 
burden to the people ; and as the republic must 
succeed, this obstacle must be removed. So the 
number of priests—i.e. curates—was very much 
reduced, and then all were provided with fixed 
salaries from the public treasury. The object of 
this movement was to rid the people of the bur- 
den of the priesthood ; but it went furtber than 
this; it relieved them in a great degree from 
their influencealso. Again, so long as the bishops 
and priests were completely subject to the Pope, 
they were a body capabie of making a great deal 
of trouble. So measures (of which the last- 
named was an important one) were taken to 
subject them completely to the home power; 
and in carrying these out the government has 
come into collision with the Pope more than in 
any other way. Marriage was made a civil con- 
tract; and thus the priesthood, and through them 
the Pope, were deprived of one of their strongest 
engines of tyranny over the people ; one of the 





strongest points in the Pope's protest is respoct- 
ing this law. The government also fastened a 
stronger gripe on a privilege granted in an un- 
guarded hour to the old Spanich kings of this 
country, viz., the right of appointing bishops 
and priests. This they have resolutely persisted 
in exercising ; and in consequence every bishop 
but one, I think, has been expelled the country, 
and that one is in a critical position. Of course 
the Pope sustains them in their opposition to the 
government, but in so doing he is destroying 
himself. 

Again, the government very wisely thought it 
would be a blessed thing for the people, if intel- 
ligent men from other lands, and especially from 
the United States, could be induced to settle 
here, and introduce the arts of living. So they 
passed very liberal acts respecting grants of 
land, &c. &e. ey did what was a much 
greater thing,—what I think no other papal 
state has ever done: they removed every reli- 
gious disability, and guarantced to all the unmo- 
lested enjoyment of their own modes of wor- 
ship. 

These are the principal offenses committed by 
this government against the Pope, and they prove 
conclusively two things,—one, that this people 
is determined to be free, and the other, that 
the Pope cannot prevent it. The case is past re- 
covery. He cannot recover this lost power by 
force; he holds not the sword as he once held 
it; and as to his frightening the nation into 
submission, the idea is absurd. Sheeted ghosts 
cannot frighten those who are awake and sober. 

Panama, Feb. 14, 1853, ‘. &. 


———_——_e 





For the Independent. 


THE RIGHT OF PREOCCUPANCY. 


This language is employed in a resolution of 
the Albany Convention, as expressive of the 
manner in which it was desired that Presbyte- 
rians and Congregationalists should co-operate 
in the work of planting churches in the new set- 
tlements of the West. The language of the 
resolution is as follows : 


“That in the evident disuse of said Plan [of Union] 
according to its original design, we deem it important, 
and for the purposes of urion sufficient, that Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians cherish toward each other 
that love which the Gospel reqnires, and which their 
common faith is fitted to cherish; that they accord to 
each other the right of preoccupancy where but one 
church can be maintained; and that in the formation of 
such a church, its ecclesiastical character and relations 
shall be determined by a majority of its members.” 

The General Association of Iowa resolved to 
recommend the union of members of both de- 
nominations in one church in those places where 
there ought to be but one organization. 

Resolved, That the only proper ground of union in 
such communities is for a majority to decide upon the 
form of church government, after — discussion 
for) a full understanding of the subject. 

The Des Moines Presbytery adopt the senti- 
ment of these resolves, but couple with it a pro- 
test against the change by the churches of their 
form of government, without consulting the 
bodies to which they respectively belong. 

In the existing relations of these bodies, 
through the Home Missionary Society, it is im- 
portant that on this subject they fully under- 
stand each other. It isalso important to under- 
stand how far it is possible to carry out these 
resolves in the Christian spirit in which they 
were evidently adopted. Otherwise, if diseatis- 
faction arise, we might attribute to the bad faith 
or bad spirit of the parties, what ought to be 
assigned to an honest effort to do an impractica- 
ble thing. Now while we entircly accord with 
the spirit of these resolutions, and think fe ca- 
ceedingly important that these and other denom- 
inations also, should concede to each other the 
“right of preoccupancy” in the work of culti- 
vating our Master’s vineyard much moro fre- 
quently than they do; yet we confess to many 
misgivings as to the practicability of carrying 
out the proposed measures in the present state 
of public opinion at the West. These misgiv- 
ings are based on reasous like the following : 

1. Little dependence can be placed, for a gen- 
eral adoption of these or other measures, on the 
recommendation of any Convention cr General 
Assembly of wiee and Jearned men. Immediate 
utility is the great law of action at the West. 
The people will adopt their recommendations 
only so far as this law requires. If these incas- 
ures are adopted, it will be on other grounds 
than the fact that the “wise men of the East” 
think it ought to be done. 

2. These resolutions propose no method ot 
determining when and where more than one 
church ought to exist. Ina region where the 
work of planting churches is constantly going 
on, where each denomination is cager to pre- 
occupy the ground and get the start of its rivals, 
where the planting of a fecble church at a prom- 
inent point and at an early period may decide 
the future ecclesiastical character of a large re- 
gion of country, will there be no disputes and 
no jealousies as to which denomination shall 
have this advantage’ And where one church 
is planted, will there be no disagreement as to 
the proper time of planting another by its side ? 
Is it not reposing an unwarranted confidence in 
human nature to expect that no such disagree- 
ments will exist? And when appearing, by 
what process are they to be adjusted ? 

3. The expectation that this arrangement will 
be harmonious is not warranted by analogy or 
experience. We do not eee that these two de- 
nominations are more closely uliied to each 
other than to some other branches of the great 
household of faith. It appears to us that New 
School Presbyterians have quite a3 many aflini- 
ties with their Old School brethren as with Con- 
gregationalists. We are unable to sce that the 
latter denomination are more widely separated 
in doctrine and polity from Calvinistic Baptists, 
than from another body with which they have 
so long been trying to coalesce. But for these 
denominations to act with others on any such 
plan as is here contemplated, is so utterly im- 
practicable, that it is considered a waste of time 
and labor toattempt it. This principle may ahd 
doubtless will be acted upon in isolated cases, 
under peculiar circumstances. But for any of 
the large denominations of our country to act 
together under any such conventional arrange- 
ment as this is, it appears to us unreagonable to 
expect, until the mass of Christians have a 
clearer view of truth and a warmer charity of 
heart than they have ever yet possessed. 

4. This right of preoceupancy is understood 
by many to preclude the right of free diecussion 
on the subject of church polity in connection 
with the organization of churches. The present 
writer has been censured for using sectarian in- 
fluence to secure the adoption of the Congrega- 
tional polity, by delivering an evening lecture, 
at the request of those who were about to assume 
church obligations, and who needed instruction 
on the subject, as one of immediate practical in- 
terest. It is expected that in the organization 
of a church the ‘majority are to determine its 
ecclesiastical character. But by many it is as- 
sumed that ministers assisting are to make no 
statements, give no instruction, exert no infla- 
ence in any way to guide their decision. If this 
is done, as it ought to be done, and in the pres- 
ent state of opinion and feeling will be done, as 
the people in most cases wish and expect should 
be done, the complaint is made of sectarianism, 
of violating an existing compact and making 
warfare upon another dehomination. This in- 
terpretation of the compact has, to a great ex- 
tent, prevented that frank and fearless discus- 
sion of the subject of church polity, which is 
peculiarly important in a region where new 
churches are being constantly organized. If 
this arrangement is to be permanent, there must 
be a better agreement as to ite import than has 
hitherto existed. 














5. In order that this arrangement may be of 
any real value, the vote of the church in regard 
to its form of government should be, in ordinary 
cases, a final settlement of the question. A 
change cannot afterward be effected, a discussion 
leading to 2 change cannot be held, without cre- 
ating dissatisfaction and complaint. Hence the 
protest by a certain Presbytery against a change 
of organization by a church without consulting 
the ecclesiastical body to which it belongs. Is 
it right and wise for a body of Christians to 
place themselves in a position that puts an in- 
terdict on the discussion of any question of prac- 
tical interest? Ought not every question of 
Christian duty to be always open for discussion ? 
Will not circumstances frequently arise, demand- 
ing discussion and requiring a change of organ- 
ization? Is it in accordance with Christian 
liberty for a church to occupy a position where 
it may not regulate its internal concerns without 
being subject to the ‘ protest” of a body extra- 
neous to itself? We are sure, however, that in 
the present state of opinion at the West, church- 
es will frequently change their form of govern- 
ment, any protest of Presbytery against it not- 
withstanding. We are also sure that any min- 
ister near enough to the scene of action to have 
or to be rationally supposed to have, any connec- 
tion with it, will be censured for an improper 
interference in the business. 

6. Another difficulty in the way of deciding 
this question of church polity by a vote of the 
majority of those immediately interested, is that 
there are multituces at the West already, and 
the number is daily increasing, of those who 
cherish the conviction that the principles of 
church polity they prefer are taught in the Bi- 
ble, and that they are bound in conscience to 
adhere to them. Indeed the number we think 
is small of those who do not feel bound to main- 
tain and propagate those principles, either on 
the ground that they form a part of the teach- 
ings of the Bible, and are therefore binding, or 
that they are peculiarly adapted to the exigen- 
cies of the West, and hence must be adhered to. 
This conviction ig equally prevalent, so far as 
we know, in both denominations. How those 
who cherish it can consistently submit such a 
question to a vote of the majority, we are at a 
loss tocomprehend. It will not be so submitted. 
There is not now one place in five, seven years 
hence there will not be one place in twenty, in 
the new states of the West, where the mass of 
both denominations will submit the question to 
vote, and cheerfully abide the result. In most 
cases the minority will withdraw and wait for 
the organization of another church, or unite 
with the understanding that they are to be dis- 
missed as soon as that can be done. 

7. If those who are to unite in church organ- 
ization were prepared to adopt this cdurse it 
would be no settlement of the question. West- 
ern churches at the outset are exccedingly fee- 
ble. Many members, for want of instruction, 
are unqualified to cast an intelligent vote in the 
matter. Is it reasonable to submit such a ques- 
tion for all future time to an accidental major- 
ity, however small in numbers, intelligence and 
influence that majority may be? It is also to 
be remembered that by change of sentiment, and 
by change of numbers in the churches, the ma- 
jority of to-day may be an insignificant minority 
next year. A few years hence the scale may 
preponderate in the other direction; and how 
frequently these changes may take place no one 
can tell. 

& Past expericnce proves how far this ar- 

rangement can be carried into harmonious ope- 
ration. What but this pretended “right of 
preoccupancy” gave rise to the contentions that 
arore a year or twosines at St. Louis and St 
Anthony? These cases have appeared at the 
Fast ag extraordinary manifestations of secta- 
rian partisanship. Those living at the West 
know that such cases have been écecurring, all 
over the new states, for the last fifteen years. 
The present writer, for one, is satiefied that 
more bas been lost than was ever gained by the 
attempt to carry out this measure, and that the 
West would have been better off to-day if there 
denominations from the beginning had held the 
same relations to each other that they have to 
the other divisions of the Church of Christ. 
We believe there would Lave been more church- 
cs planted and more done to sustain them, more 
of the waste places of the West cultivated, and 
a better understanding among those engaged in 
the work, if nosuch mechanical contrivance had 
ever been devised. 
But how, in these circumstances, it may be 
asked, has the arrangement been made, and 60 
long maintained * Wereply, it was never made, 
never could have been made, in these circum- 
stances. The vitality of the Plan of Union has 
depended on a state of things which no longer 
exists. Jn former years Congregationalists on 
coming West have consented to ignore their 
own principles and allow the rights of the 
churches to be compromised. ‘This they will no 
longer do. They see the error committed, and 
are determined to rectify it. 

In former yearsnearly all the western church- 
es were in a state of helpless dependence on the 
American Home Missionary Society. They felt 
compelled to act in accordance with its policy. 
They have owed it a debt of gratitude, and been 
willing to believe that its policy was right. But 
many have felt from the first that it has held 
them in an alliance ftom which they would fain 
be free. Now many of these churches are 
strong and may speak with a freedom that 
would not have been decorous while they depend- 
ed on the Society for daily bread. It should, 
however, be said, that as the Society originated 
while the Plan of Union was in operation, it 
could not but act in accordance with it. It re- 
mains to be seen whether its course can bo 
changed to mect an altered state of things. 
We have no unwillingness that these denomina- 
tions, and others also, should act on the plan we 
have briefly considered. We wish it nay be 
done wherever it ig consistent and practicable. 
We only desire, that if the arrangement fails to 
be harmonious, as we most assuredly believe it 
will, that those concerned in it may not be sub- 
ject to the charge of bad faith or of exhibiting a 
bitter sectarian spirit. It appears to us certain 
that the action of the Assembly at Washington 
and of the Convention at Albany must lead to 
important results in future. In anticipation of 
such action as may yet be necessary, it appears 
exceedingly desirable that the churches in differ- 
ent sections of the country should understand 
each other. O. E. 


A NEW COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Mancuester, Enoianp, March 4, 1853. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 

Gent emen :—Americans abroad will not for- 
get that to-day our new President comes into 
office. We fear no opposition to it, no riot, no 
insurrections, and rejoice to think ail partics 
most co acquiesce in thie change the peo- 
ple have d. 

But some of us on this side the Atlantic, in 
thinking of our own happy land, and its happy 
homes, think also of multitudes on the Conti- 
nent of Europe who fill the prisons to overflow- 
ing; and multitudes more are undergoing de- 
capitation by the axe. These men have not 
stolen, robbed or murdered. Their offenses are 
of a political nature. Ground to the dust by 
oppression, some have resisted ; others have 
written letters, others have written books. Some 
have spoken an unguarded word, and a spy 
has reported it. Then sgain Christians have 
dared to read the Biblo or even circulate it. 
What I have to propose is that a Society 





should be formed in New York, money raised, 








and as many of these prisoners as can be re- 
leased be brought to America. An agent of 
high character should be employed to visit the 
various capitals of Europe to communicate with 
the governments, and when possible obtain their 
release. This agent should not in any manner 
interfere with political matters; he should be a 
messenger of mercy, and that only. 

Many persons now in prison are men of pure 

character, and not a few distinguished scholars 
who would be useful to society and to their 
families, but left as they are they will die by 
fevers or linger out wretched existence. The 
condition of Europe is such that an association 
of this sort would not be without objects of 
commieeration, for the iron rule now existing 
will most certainly keep the prisons fall. 
Ifin some way the Government could co-ope - 
rate, it would be all’the better; and rely upon 
it, any that they so befriended would not be its 
enemies in their after lives. 

One would suppose that Austria, Prussia, 
Italy, and even France, would be glad to get rid 
of such troublesome people to them, and they 
could do us no harm, but a great deal of good. 

Who will be the Good Samaritan and move in 
this matter ¢ WatcuMaN. 


For the Independent. 


WORTH OF LIFE. 


— 


How fow even among Christian people, seem 
to have any just conception of the dignity and 
worth of life! They allow their time and 
thoughts to be frittered away, apparently forget- 
ful that they bave powers and faculties given to 
be used in ennobling pursuits, and for the im- 
provement of which they will be held responsible. 
Particularly is this the case with many of our 
American women ; and there are many reasons 
whyitisso. The limited circle over which they 
have an influence; the daily round of petty 
duties, which are necessarily involved in occupy- 
ing the station of mother and housekeeper ; and 
the little vexations and annoyances which are 
constantly occurring in the kitchen or the nursery, 
often more difficult to bear with equanimity than 
greater trials, have a tendency to narrow down 
the mind unless there be strength of character 
or energy of thought possessed, sufficient to lift 
one above such trifles. And while I would not 
depart one moment from “ woman's sphere,” or 
recommend the relinquishing of one duty de- 
manded by the happiness of family or friends, I 
wich it were in my power to awaken the atten- 
tion of all those, whom Providence has placed in 
circumstances of ease and comfort, to the great 
fact—that life was given for higher and nobler 
purposes than those to which they now devote 
it. There are, certainly, beau’'‘ul instances of 
women assisting the Jabor of the hands by the 
heart's best energies ; but in contrast with these 
are the many who never once imagine that the 
mind, with all its latent powers roused and puri- 
fied, could achieve more good and effect greater 
happiness than is now accomplished with all 


‘their diligence. 


1 would appeal first to the young, whose school- 
days are passed, and life’s more earnest duties 
about tg commence. Think of the time and 
money which has been expended on your educa- 
tion, and--for what’? Was it that you should 
devote your leisure to the reading of works which 
awaken morbid sympathies, and give you wrong 
views of life—or that your feet should carry you 
only along the fashionable walk, or through the 
graceful dance—or that your hands should have 
no employment but the delicate embroidery, and 
weaving the fairy purse? Think for a moment. 
Are there not young sisters whom you can help 
forward in the path of knowledge? Are there 
no brothers, to whom home can be rendered 
more attractive than the fascinations of the 
world, by an enlivouing song or cheerful conver- 
sation! Cannot the cares of a kind paront be 
lightencd by the reading of somo instructive 
book rendered more interesting by the sweet 
tones of a daughter's voice’ When you have 
fulfilled these duties, look abroad, remembering 
the poor who depend on charity for their daily 
sustenance, or the neglected children who 
have no means of gaining any knowledge, 
except that of evil. Many of these have minds 
which would well repay the teaching—they all 
have souls of immortal worth. Can you not im- 
part some of your acquirements to these! Look 
too among your friends. Are thera none whom 
you can influence to seek for more elevated pur- 
suits—more enduring pleasures? Do not plead 
want of time; leave, if necessary, somo selfish 
gratification, and you will find that duty done, 
brings its own rich reward. 

But it is our wives and mothers who are most 
in danger of forgetting that minds made in God’s 
image should have nobler objects of interest, 
than the mere temporal and corporeal affairs of 
life. I know full well that these are matters 
which should not be neglected ; but are they of 
sufficient moment to be worthy of all our thoughts 
and energies? Would not the happiness of the 
household be increased if the details of the din- 
ner were less elaborate, and the time thus saved 
spent in gaining information on such topics of 
interest as would enablo us to participate, or if 
necessary take the lead in an intelligent conver- 
cation? Would not the husband and children 
enjoy a simple meal, with this accompaniment, 
more than a luxurious one, united with uninter- 
esting silence, or reminiscences of the kitchen 
and servants? In the care of the beloved chil- 
dren committed to us, we should never forget 
that they have minds and hearte, the culture of 
which is of far more importance, than the adorn- 
ment of their persons. Would it not be better 
to keep the former more under our own control, 
and if necessary commit the Jatter to others? It 
will be of little consequence a few years hence 
whether their childish apparel was plain or cost- 
ly, simple or made in the most recent style; 
while the future life of these children, and the 
position they occupy in the world will depend 
greatly on the instruction they now receive. 
But above all we should remember that these 
infant minds will be constantly advancing in 
knowledge, and if in after years we would be to 
them the revered parents, the chosen friends and 
confidants, we must not be content to retrograde 
intellectually, or to remain stationary. We 
should let nothing of minor importance interfere 
with our advancement. By systematizing the 
arrangements of the day, one hour may be gained 
to devote to reading, or the practice of those ac- 
complishments which were once possessed. If 
they were formerly worthy of an effort to enable 
us to contribute to the pleasures of friends and 
acquaintances ; is it not doubly worth the while 
to cultivate them now, for the sake of those to 
whom home should be the best-loved place? 
And time gained by unusual exertion will be 
suitably prized, and well-improved. If, with mani- 
fold duties pressing, this cannot be accomplished, 
time may at least be taken to recall an incident, 
a sentiment or @ verse from God’s own Word, 
that the mind may have a little food for thought 
while the bands are usefally employed. And it 
is wonderful how much may be acquired from 
year to year, if the snatches of time are improved. 
If days and weeks are spent at the bedside of 
the sick, mental refreshment drawn from « 
cheerful book, while the invalid is sleeping, helps 
one cheerfully to resume her duties. Or if wea- 
ried with domestic cares, something which will 
farnish pleasant relaxation to the mind will give 
the needed rest more certainly than entire ab- 
sence of occupation. ~ 
Visits to those leas fortunate than ourselves 
can always find a place with other duties and 
cares, often furnishing the nutriment the soul 
most needs. Who has not seen the time when, 





Weary and dispirited, all things look gloomy, trifles 
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annoy, and little vexations magnify themselves to 
greater evils, and one’s own disco’ 
in the faces of all around? 
your own abode for those of poverty and sorrow, 
and while joy and consolation are imparted to 
others, the heart must be very obdurate which | article published in the January number of the 
does not bring back contentment and happiness. 


the necessity of devoting their time to the tem- 
poral welfare of those connected with them. : 
‘They seem tolive wholly for their own selfich grati- | it, there would have been no necessity for this 
fication. 
house, the splendor of their’ equipage, and idle 
conversation with Gongenial acquaintance occupy 
their time. They forget that the fashion of this 
world parses away.—that riches make to them- | Boards, may be that the Society whose organ it 
selves wings—and that life is deprived of all its 
dignity and beauty by such earthly thoughts 
and selfish pleasures. 
member that their accountability will be greater 
in proportion ag they have had greater opportu- 
nities of usefulness? 
wasted on worldly follies, which should have 
been spent in their own or others’ improvement ! 
The poor never sought out and cheered by kindly 
sympathy and aid! 
visited, and the fallen unreclaimed ! 
trumpet tone can awaken these from their self- 
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For the Indep 
nrontisrefiected | THE AMBRICAN BOARD AND THE INDIAN MISSIONS, 


Leave at such times 


editorial of last week permit me to observe— 
1. That the undersigned is the author of the 


American Missionary, and a ee | in > 
“ ° le n “The American Board an e 

But there are very many who cannot plead S 0 

2. That if all your readers had read the pam- 

phlet, or seen in your columns a fair abstract of 





Dress, fashion, the appointments of the | reply to your leader. 


in animadverting upon the conduct of other 


ig, was established, in part, to supply the defi- 

ciencies and counteract the evils resulting from 

some of the wrong practices of other Boards in 

relation to Slavery, Caste, Polygamy, etc. ; that 
ita Executive Committee have been frequently 
called upon to explain the necessity of a sepa- 
rate organization and the reason of its continu- 
ance: that the older organizations do not differ 
essentially from the American Board on the 
above subjects ; and that the communications of 
the friends of Free Missions in relation to them, 
being somewhat unwelcome to the columns of 
most of our religious newspapers, could not, con- 
veniently, reach the public eye in any other 
way than through the columns of the American 
Missionary. 

4. That the American Missionary has not 
undertaken to “reform” the custom generally 
observed by the respective organs of missionary 
societies, of abstaining from censure of each 
other, nor has it undertaken to ‘ expend its funds 


Why will they not re- 


So much precious time 


Tbe sick and friendless un- 
What 


engrossing lethargy ? H. 





Che Independent. 








NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 24. 
BHAT METHODIST SUAVE-HOLDER, 


Onr readers have not forgotten the “ case in 
point” which was copied from the Christian 


and the zeal and strength of its agents in hostil- 
ity to other missionary associations’; that it is 
hostile only to hindrances to the cause of mis- 
sions, and to all that dishonors Christianity. 

5. That the assertion is incorrect, with regard 
to the American Missionary. that “ono of its 
chief functions seems to be that of censorship 


r 


ding Secretary of the American and Foreign | 


Anti-Slavery Society” is authorized to testify — 
Beare ought not to be reguided as simp/y a Missionary | stood, in consequence of this movement, that the 
Messrs. Eptrors :-—With reference to your | society. 


Its function. is not merely to collect and | 


! 


expend funds contributed for the direct propaga- | satisfactory to the Third Presbytery of New 
tion of the Gospel. 
treasury do so with the understanding and in- | and Brooklyn. e 
tention that their contributions are to be partly | in Fairfield West will henceforward admit that 
employed in the work of exposing the errors of 
other Missionary Societies. 
be so, and we are happy to be assured that it is ven anual 
80; for, as we said before, it shows that in such | churches of this State and of the Northwest. 
3. That the prohablo reason for the departure | an appropriation of the funds the officers of that | 
of the American Missionary from the “custom” | society are only carrying out the wishes of their | 
pursued by most of the missionary periodicals, constituents, the donors. The “American Mis- 


‘Thoee who contribute to its | 





We thought it must 


sionary Association,” we are now authoritatively 
informed, is also a “‘ Reformatory Association” 
—or at least “ represents” a “ Reformatory Asso- 
ciation.” | 

3. What difference there is between “ censor- 
ship over other Missionary societies” and “ex- 
posing the delinquencies of other Boards,” is 
doubtless obvious to some minds though it may 
not be to others. So of the difference between 
‘a denunciation of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions as an institution favorable to 
slavery,” and an “ exposure of the countenance it 
gives to that execrable system.” 

4. The Independent still holds as it always held 
that the members of the churches in the free 
states “cannot long consent to aid in propagat- 
ing Christianity by the ministry of missionaries 
whose views of Christianity compel them to be 
‘neutral’ in regard to the bearing of Christianity 
on the institution of slavery,” and who “ cannot, 
or dare not show to converts in a slaveholding 
country the injustice and the entire anti-Chris- 
tian character of the institution of slavery.” It 
asks of the conductors of the American Mission- 
ary specifications and proofs of facts to show 








over other missionary societies, and particularly 
over the American Board of Foreign Missions 
and the American Home Missionary Society, 
as reference to its =" fairly read or ex- 
»d, will demonstrate. s 
That the contributors to the American 
Missionary Association do “ contribute with the | 
understanding that their gifts are to be em- | 
ployed” in occasionally exposing the delinquen- 
cies of other Boards on the subject of Slavery, 
Caste, Polygamy, etc., according to the discre- | 


Press of Cincinnati into The Independent of 
March 3. We hold that the facts alleged by 
the Press, make out an undgpiably proper case 
for the exereise of church discipline. We hold 
that if the facts are not true, the statement of 
them, especially in the anonymous and intangi- 
ble form in which they were stated by the Press, 
is virtually a libel on the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, not to say upon Christianity itself. 
We suggested that our brethren the editors of 
that journal, having published the story on the 
alleged authority of a Methodist minister for 
whose credibility they pledge their own, are 
bound not to let the matter rest. Their inform- 
ant, being personally cognizant of the facts, and 
being himeelf a Methodist vlergyman, can cause 
the offender to be arraigned before the proper 


tion of the Executive Committee, as reference to 
the increased number of patrons will show. __ 

7. That in courteously and truthfully ani- 
madverting upon the errors of other Boards, as | 
to the questions alluded to, as occasion requires, | 
the American Missionary is not “ turning aside 

to admonish and rebuke other societies,” but | 
pursuing one of the chief objects of the Reform. | 
atory Association it represents. 


that since a certain date the missionaries to the 
Choctaws, or to the Cherokees, have professed 
to occupy a position of neutrality, or have per- 
mitted their converts to believe that the institu- 
tion of slavery is not unjust or anti-Christian. 

5. The American Missionary Association as 
represented by this authorized expounder of its 
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gationaliem began to grow and show iteclf in 


these parts. Wo hope it will come to be under- occurred in the midst of two denominations. As 


they could not agree about the converts, the con- | 


veris concluded to go with neither party, and sent | 


Congregationaliem of Fairfield West is no more | for me to organize them into a Congregational: 


I could not comply.” 

The Christian Register, of Boston, liberally | 
commends the enterprise, and rejoices in its suc- 
cess. It says: 

“ We learn from the Orthodox papers that the | 
resolution adopted at the Congregational Conven- | 
tion in Albany, last autumn, to raise a fund of 
$50,000, to aid in building churches at the West, 
has been accomplished. This is doing things as | 
they should be done. A commendable feature | 
about this enterprise is, we believe, that the sum | 


NEW YORK TIMES. 
. , ’ lected is to be snded without discount for | 
We call attention to the prospectus of the oo aes fe lB . 


New York Times which appears in our advertis- 
ing columns. The success of that journal has 
been great, and has been well earned so far as 
it depended upon diligence and ability on the 
part of the editors and liberal expenditure on 
the part of the proprietors. With some marked 
exceptions, its genera] course on questions of 
public interest and policy, has been such as most 
of our habitual readers would approve. 

We had intended to notice at an earlier date 
a series of letters from the South, by a traveling 
correspondent of the Zimes, which are worth 
more than the price af the paper for the descrip- 
tion which they are giving of the true state and 
prospects of southern industry. 


THE ANTI-CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE OF UNCLE 
TOMS CABIN. 


We have obtained liberty to publish the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter to Mrs. H. B. Stowe, 
from Rey. John Angell James, of Birmjngham. 
It will be read with interest by the many ad- 
mirers in this country of that venerated man, 
and may serve to relieve the apprehessions 
which have been expressed by some, of the 
“ anti-Christian and anti-ministerial” tendencies 
of Mrs. Stowe's work : 

Birmincuam, Feb. 15, 1853. 

* * * It isno part of my intention to dwell 
long upon the literary phenomenon which has 
fallen upon us like the manna in the camp of 


York than the Congregationaliem of New York 
We hope too that our brethren 


Presbyterian’ testimony in regard to defections 
from the original standards of Congregational- 
iem is just as valid against them as against the 








leganies : 
“ At Elgin, on the railway toward Galena, about 


Chicago was lately invited to organize a Presby- 
terian church, several professors of religion there 
making application for such an organization. 

“ And it is only one case out of many in the 
North-west, where the recent agitation of the pre- 
vailing forms of church government has resulted, 
or is likely to result, in the manifestation of Pres- 
byterian preferences, in connection with our As- 
sembly. It is to be hoped that our brethren, 
whether ministers or laymen, will not leave exist- 
ing church relations, and much less disturb exist- 
ing organizations, unless there is urgent necessity 
for enlargement cf the needful facilities of reli- 
gious worship, and of Gospel ordinances, since this 
is the only safe and sure principle of church en- 
largement or ‘ extension.’ ” 


A Maine correspondent of the Congregation- 
alist, in speaking of the unfavorable effect of 
“Union Meeting Houses,” built in conjunction 
with errorists of every stripe and grade, refers 
to the anticipated surplus of the General Build- 
ing Fund in the hope that a portion of it may be 
applied in Maine, so as to obviate the necessity 
or the temptation of making union enterprises in 
combination with those who preach another Gos- 


pel. 








views, does hold that “no slaveholder 1n any 
CIRCUMSTANCES, Ought to be recognized as making 
a credible profession of faith in Christ.” Wedo 
not recognize his statement as authority when 


| he says, “ The A. B. C. F. M. believes that slave- 


holders may be admitted and retained in churches, 
subject to discipline on/y for what are called the 
abuses of slavery.” if we were to state what we 
understand to be the position of the American 
Board on that question, we should employ a dif- 


chureh-tribunal, and by proving the story which 
he tells can secure the conviction and excommu- 
nication of the offender, and so can vindicate 
the Christian name in general, and that of his 
own Church in particular, from the dishonor 
implied in his story. Wo therefore urged upon 
our brethren of the Press the obvious Christian 
duty of admonishing their informant ina private 
and friendly way, and of insisting that he shall 
take such steps as are necessary to bring that 
wicked Methodist slave-selicr to repentance, or 
to effect his excision from the church. Our sug- 
gestion was founded on the consideration that 
the facts in this particular case as described by 
our brethren—the case of « helpless and unof- 
fending woman sold by a church-member to a 
slave-trader—are facts about the criminality of 
which there is no dispute. That such facts ex- 
ist, or that-they exist uncensured by the church 
courts in the various sections of Southern Chris 
tianity, is strenuously denied by journals of the 
Observer genus, whether published at Richmond, 
Philadelphia or New York. We on our part do 


_8. That tho “ drift” of the pamphlet on “ of | ferent form of words. 
a dof Foreig ing pe ch | 6. The Independent is at least so far anti-slav- 
stitution favorable to slavery,” but merely an ex- | ery that it very cheerfully gives a gratuitous 
posure of the countenance it gives to that exe- | insertion to the “ American and Forcign Anti- 
crable system by sustaining missionaries who | Slavery Society's” advertisement incorporated in 
act as ee to cae er pln pall wey bl = the foregoing communication, and again invites 
elder - sve Tou in good and regular stand- public attention to Mr - William Goodell's digest 
: of the American Stave Cops, bespeaking for it 
an extensive circulation and a careful study. 

7. The public will observe that the American 
Missionary having published certain general 
charges to the public at large, and being called 
upon for specifications and proofs, to be given in 
its own columns—or elsewhere at its own expense 


.. That the American Missionary Association 
is fully aware that on the subject of sustaining | 
such missionaries, or churches, there is ‘a dif- 
ference of opinion”; that “what it is, the 
authors [author] of the pamphlet ought to 
know’—and does know: and thatthe A. M. A. 
fully agree with The Independent, which, not 


long after its establishment, said, in alluding to 
the members of the churches in the free states, 
they “ cannot Jong consent to aid in propagating 
Christianity by the ministry of missionaries 
whose views of Christianity compel them to be 
‘neutral’ in regard to the bearings of Christianity 
on the institution of slavery .... they have no 
heart for the permanent support of missionaries 
that cannot, or dare not show to converts in a 
slaveholding country the injustice and the entire 
anti-Christian character of the institution of 





—does now, in the person of its responsible con- 
ductor, the “ Corresponding Secretary of the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slayery Society’ — 
does now refuse to give either specifications or 
proofs unless the “ Prudential Committee” of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions will turn 
aside for a public controversy with the official 
journal of the American Missionary Association. 
We can only wait till that time shall come, 


not deny the existence of such facts; for though slavery.” 
they are exceedingly probable, we in the pres | 10 “That the distinctive principles of the | 
ent state of our knowledge cannot undertake to} American Board and the American Missionary | 
prove any definite instances. Nor do we deny | Association, with reference to slave-holding | 
that they exist uncensured ; for the instances, | Church members, are very happily expressed by | 


e editors of The Independent, in the editorial 
(that have como to our knowledge.) of church “ agente ye shay intimate that the| 
discipline on such offenders are too few to wat-| American Missionaty Association believe that 
rant the denial. But here is a fact, definite} no slaveholders, in any circumstances, “ ought 
though anonymous, for which a respectable re- | to be recognized as making a credible profession 
ligious newspaper has mae itself responsible, 


of faith in Christ,” and that the *. 2 c. ry os 
i i , believes that slaveholders may be admitted an 
and which according to the statement of the believes tha ma; aamit 
° ' retained in churches, cubjeet to dicoipline only 
Press, can be proved. We have therefore called | py what are called the abuses of slavery. 
upon our brethren to use their personal influence} 41, That the A. M. A. has, occasionally and 
with the Methodist clergyman on whose author- 
ity they have published their statement, and so 


temperately, undertaken to show which practice 
* ig most consistent with the sentiments of hu- 
secure the application of church discipline to the 
offender. 


manity and of justice, and with the dictates of 
common sense.” a subject about which the edi- 

Our proposal was certainly a fair one; and it 
was offered in good faith and with no unfriendly 


tors of The Independent, in their last paper, 
avow thet they “do not intend, at present, to 
views. We did ,indeed feel that the Press, in 
representing the conduct of that slave-sellor as a 


inquire.” . ’ 
12. That the American Micsionary Associa- 
tion, “in its oroee to the —, has — 
‘ , ‘ tha Chesetian | ed itself “ with a fair statement of its own dis- 
specimen of what is meant by the Christian tinetive principle” (principles) ; has not intend- 
Anti-Slavery slavcholder holding slaves from ed to “imply that disapprobation of slavery or a 
pure necessity or pure benevolence,” was guilty steady and unrelenting hostility to that organ- 
of misrepresentation ; but we professed our wil- | ized injustice, is a peculiar merit of its own” , 
lingness to let that pass. We only wanted that . A cckeneel, noon dl taleas 

n bi as earnestly ende d, in 
nagar 2 7 — a and fidelity, to bring other Boards to consistent 
the proper tribunal of the Methodist Church. | Cpristian conduct with regard to slavery, and 
Now what answer do we get ¢ other “ organic” sins. 

A CASE IN POLNT. 13. That no “ indefinite” statements are made 

Under this caption, ‘T%e Independent of March | in the pamphlet, nor is there any “ mere asser- 
3d, contains an article commenting upon an account | tion or implication,’ and for proof readers are 
in the Christian Press, of the sale of a slave woman | referred to the pamplet itself, the third edition 
by a member of the Methodist Church, as related | of which, entitled ‘Indian Missions: The 
to us by a Methodist clergyman. It declares with | American Board and the American Missionary 
great solemnity that we are responsible to the pub- | 4 .cogiation,” may be had gratuitously, on appli- 
lic that the facts are as represented, as if it were | cation to the undersigned, at the office dike 
not probable that such a caso did ever occur; it) American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society,” 
urges with great carnestocss, that we are bound No. 48 Beckma ieee ow Sauk 
ourselves to ferret out this matter, and see that the og That Q~ h ca f th é niet 2 t 
case be brought up for trial, so far as we can have |. at t author of the pamphiet is no 
any influence, and intimates that we are slack in indebted solely “to the publications of the Amer- 
performing our duty here; it shall consider this | 1¢@n Board” for “ some Specimens of the atro- 
case is made up with the design of misrepresenting | cious lawa which the Cherokees and Choctows 
certain views which have been lately expres‘ed in| have borrowed from the neighboring states,” 
some quarters, upon Slaveholding and Church Dis- 
cipline. We are to do our “ fi:st duty in the mat- 
ter by admonishing,” &e. * * * 

If we do not this, then of course we stand chars- 
ed with intentional misrepresentation, &c. Very 
well. Let us look at this matter a moment now, 
and we will perhaps return to it again at another 
time. 

First, then, what is the point? The Independent 
would have this man punished, ‘ not for the sin of 
owning the slave, but for the sin of selling her to a 
slave-trader.” We understand The Independent, 


publications of the American board, Cherokee 
and Choctaw laws received from missionaries, 


admirable work entitled “The American Slave 


~e 


n the same number of The Independent that | 


contains the editorial alluded to, with the re- | 





but, while stating its own distinctive principles, | 


having had in his possession, previous to the| and defeat the execution of such a law. 


Code in Theory and Practice,” which is noticed | y4).4;.5 2 


though we shall probably have to wait a good 
while. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN-NEW GRANADA. 


Religious liberty seems likely to be well taken 


| care of. The success of the public meeting at 


| Metropolitan Hall for the expression of opinion 
and feeling in regard to the recent religious per- 
secution at Florence, seems to have moved Arch- 
bishop Hughes and hia clergy to do likewise. 
Accordingly a meeting of the Roman Catholic 
clergy haz been held to express sympathy with 
two illustrious confessors, Father Newman (late 
Professor N. of Oxford) who has been found 
| guilty of a libel by an English jury, and Arch- 
bishop Mosquera of Santa Fe de Bogota, in the 
| republic of New Granada, who has been brought 
| into collision with the authorities and laws of 
| that country by his obedience to the see of 
| Rome, and is now residing in this city. We 
| have no doubt the meeting will be found to have 
answered a good purpose. 

In regard to the case of Archbishop Morquera, 
we have aword to say. In New Granada, there 
is a state-church. The Roman Catholic religion 
| is the religion of the state. It is established by 
| the state. Its worship and hierarchy are sup- 
| ported not by the voluntary gifts and offerings 
| of individuals, but by the wealth of the state. 
| In other words the Roman Catholic Church there 
'is to the government of that republic, just what 
| the Protestant Episcopal Church in England is 
|to Queen Victoria and her parliament. If now 
jthe state-church in New Granada comes into 
| conflict with the state, which shall give way ? 
Suppose an act of the British Parliament, giving 
| to the people in all the parishes of England the 
|right to elect their own parich priests, and giv- 
| ing to the clergy and laity in every diocese the 
light to elect their own bishops. Suppose the 

clergy of the state-church undertake to resist 
Sup- 








{pose Archbishop Sumner of Canterbury takes 
and more recently, a book of Laws printed in | ™casures in opposition to that law which com- 
the Cherokee nation, which was loaned to Wil- | promise his allegiance to the Queen, and he finds 
liam Goodell while preparing for the press his | it convenient to come over by the first steamer 


to New York. Is his case parallel to that of the 
Shall we get up a public mecting 


under the auspices of Bishop Wainwright to re- 


mark that “the Appendix contains a more com- | monstrate against that invasion of religious lib- | is felt in the Methodist body as seen in the move- 


the Israelites, adapted to every taste, and rel- 
ished by every palate. You must, my dear 
Madam, be almost surfeited with praise, and | 
be sees — ou _ more. But instead of 
glorifying you, will rather glorify God in you. | ed to show that some of our feeble congregations 
atl te Pr er 
, ave contributed even more thau their pr i 

the honor of their skill belonged, has helped you | of fifty thousand dollars. Some pechans “g 
to write this work, and none, [ am sure, will be | dulged the hope that a1 excess would be raised, 
more ready than yourself to echo the ancient | and that there might be a reflux of donations to 
strains of humility, gratitude and praise, “ Not | aid in the erection of houses of worship in the far 
unto us, not unto us, 0 Lord, but unto thy name, | East. There are communities here in which a few 
give glory.” | godly men make great efforts and sacrifices to lay 

May I be allowed to refer to one or two pas- | the foundations and build the sanctuaries of the 
sages, or rather, I should “say, characters of: Gospel, as Congregationalists, whose enterprise is 
the work, which go far beyond even the princi- | —- nee pe maggie a oe 
pal object which it contemplates—the vindica- | es es ae oe, ae becey Cae 
tion and relief of the down-trodden slave. The any Sane anes a Juticlons end 
character of the martyred negro, the hero of the liberal aid might sometimes secure to our denomi- 


rs - ter 4 nation a valuable field, and this, we believe, is to 
tale, is an embodiment of our holy religion. The} secure it as fally as ' possible to the kingdom of 


world sees in him the true type of Christianity. | Christ; or at least such aid might be efficient to 
In an age like ours, the aclive virtues of the Gos-| shut out what we regard as fundamental error.” 


pel stand out in alto rélievo, while its passive, : ; — 
and far more difficult ones, are thrown back into It is ensy to eee that the realisation of all 


shadow. And after all, is it not the meek, and | these desirable results hinges absolutely on the 
gentle, and forgiving character, that is most like | amount 01 the surplus, and this is to be deter- 
that of our divine Lord! Maultitudes while} mined mainly by the liberality of those who have 
conan vane — — — will thus | not yet given to the fand. In so far as contri- 
earn the nature of real Christianity. Poe . 

Another character which has Al me above | waeee: mere heen Goes penny 2 pani « 
most, i+ that little imp of wickedness and mis- | conviction of the greatness and worthiness of 
chief, from which slavery had almost crushed | the object proposed, or by a secret apprehension 
out the last remains of hymanity. O my dear | that the primary object was too grand to be re- 
Madam, | rose in a kind of rapture from the | alized at a single effort combining churches so 
wondrous and felicitous skill of the mind and pen | widely ecattered, we consider the tables as now 
which could make even poor Topsy start up at | : : 
the touch of the magic wand of love, a new! wholly changed, so that the question which men 
creature in Christ Jesus. What an illustration, | have to answer is not now— Why do you give !” 
thought I, is here, of a passage of Scripture which | but “ Why did you not give?” And this ques- 
contains the true philosophy both of humanity | tion will recur with no little force in after times 
and the Gospel_—“ | drew them with cords of ®| to those churches and individuals who cause- 


man, with bands of love.” Never was the motive | ‘ . . : 
power of man’s nature more beautifally illus- | 1¢®ly withhold their co-operation from this mag- 
May we not confidently 


trated. You have taught the world by a new Dificent movement. . 
lesson, how man is to he reformed and governed, , hope that every evangelical Congregational 
even when sunk by oppression and by crime into! church in the United States will yet enrol its 
his lowest depth of degradation, by the emnipo- | name by its contributions, prior to the First of 
tence of God. 4 | July? A gitt, however small, if given with cor- 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE $50,000 FUND. ’ | diel sincerity, unites the church more firmly than 
is a ever in our common brotherhood, and the bond 
The imfluonce destined to be oxerted by the! of love thus cemented will be found to avail for 
$50,000 fund to aid Congregational churckés at / great results hereafter. 
the West will not be measured atall bythomere; A correspondent of the Prairie Herald at Chi- 
mumber of congregations which may be stimu- | cago thus appeals to the churches of the North- 
lated and aided byit to erect comfortable houses | west in view of the completion of the fund as 
of worship free from debt. It looms up before | originally contemplated : 
the country as a great fact, and talks largely of “Tue $50,000 Fonp is made up, and a sur. 
the future. Its effects will reach all other de- | ae of several eng — pag — 
ae aan ; err “<aaae " one » membe 
nominations of Christians in the old states, ie Gentral Committee at New York. ‘The sums 
which have affiliated churches at the West. And appropriated to this and other north-western states 
it places the Congregational churches and their | ($8000) will thereture be forthcoming for use after 
principles in a position before the whole people, | the First of July, and perhaps more will be added. 


ht Ae | This will give $200 aid to forty churches, or $100 
which cannot but be regarded with respect. It / 1) ci outy, or if divided in sums of from $50 to 
were indeed greatly to be desired that these be-| ¢90 will assist from fifty to sixty congregations 


neficial results should at once be extended to all | to erect houses of worship. We hope arrange- 
parts of the country, as they may be if a gener-| ments will be made for as many new buildings as 


: . this to be constructed during the current year. 
ous surplus shall be found in the treasury of the What a blessing will such a donation prove to this 


Central Committee after meeting the specific and the other states which are included in the 
appropriations of the Convention. The Puritan plan. We should not be surprised if, when all the 
Recorder has a letter from Rey. Asa Tarner, of Teturns are in, the total of the collections should 


: ; amount to $75,000. 
Denmark, lows, the pioneer of Congregational- * Are there not many Congregational churches 


ism in the far weet, and one of the vice-presi-' in the North-west that have not yet taken up “any 
dents of the Albany Conyention. The letter is collections for the Building Fund? We should 
dated February 17th. We make room for the Suppose they would all be glai to share in this act 
j » 
following extract, which will be read with gene- | ° fellowship among the churches. H. 
ral pleasure :— . The pastor of a leading church in New Hamp- 
“Tam disappointed at the result of your efforts shire informs us that the collection for this ob- 
to raise funds fur building meeting-houses in the ject in his congregation has been delayed in con- 
peo dae —? ou 4 —— the —— sequence of his ill-health and some other inter- 
of the o yjyect, in Massacause ormore wou ave . . . . . 
been done. I here learnt of some five or six places | V°4#On8, but there is no intention of being left 
where the people have taken hold of church build- | Out at the end. As he has spent a part of his 
ing in earnest, in consequence of hope excited by ministry in the West, he wishes to preach a ser- 
this effort. I allude to this section of the ttate. mon on the West before taking the contributions 
I hope a renewed effort will be made. f his peopl 
“ The influence of the Albany Convention is felt © 8 People. : : 
here for good; I bless God for the opportunity of | The contribution of Dr. Bushnell’s congrega- 
attending it, and for the results. Sofaras know, tion in Hartford has been forwarded to the trea- 
the proceedings give unusual satisfaction in the curer. ts amount is $1012. The regular col- 


West. Our progress has been onward in the valley . 
of the Mississippi forthe past twenty years. The lection was about $500, and then two or three 


influence of our church polity is felt outside of our, brethren offered to add $50 each, provided the 
organizations. It has modified Presbyterianism— sym would be made upto a thousand dollars, 


which was done, and more. Doubtlese, the re- 


“The returns of collections in other states for 
church buildings in the West are watched with in- 
terest. Full reports from the societies of thisstate 
have not come to hand; but enough have appear- 

















ments in St. Louis, Georgia and Pennsylvania. The 


The reflex influence of the proceeding upon 
other denominations is further illustrated by the | 
following extract of a letter from an Illinois cor- | 
respondent of the Cincinnati Herald, the organ | 
of the New School Presbyterians west of the Al- | 


thirty-five miles out of Chicago, the Presbytery of | 








1853. 





“I will give you another instance: a revival has, Still, believing firmly as we do in the illimit-| ry, down-trodden by gend: 


able capacity of man to deceive himeelf, we have 
seen nothing as yet which would establish sure- 
ly any new law in physics. The whole, how- 


church. I was away, attending a meeting, so that | ever, looks, both in the superstitions accompany.- | ing of the despotism that reigos in France, and ©Ut of “ Punch’s Prize Novelists, Th 


ing it and the facts, like the introduction to a 
new discovery in the natural world. We have 
called attention to it here, in order to speak a 


‘moment of certain side matters which it has 


revealed. 

An earnest, though often skeptical writer of 
this age hab said, “ To inGulge in mere play, 
with the ideas of things infinite, is more fatal to 
Religion than any other corruption.” 

The profound, religious Buneen, in his “ Hyp- 
politus,” says, “ Demonism has its rgot in the 
moral hopelessness of the age,—the despair of 
mankind as to itself and as to God.” We think 
so of these late ‘ spiritual manifestations.” The 
strangest thing in them, is that people are found 
to have such degraded conceptions of the spirit- 
world. These men—professing to be the free- 
thinkers, the teachers of the times—to come for- 
ward to the thousands of unsatisfied hearts, 
longing for Light and Truth’even as for life, 
and offer such trash! To plant Davis's Revela- 
tion on the Bible! We do tearfully long and 
gaze for more glimpses into that dark shaded 
Unknown ; we dream in the still night and in 
the noisy sun-light of the Departed, whom to 
see again would be like the opening of heaven; 
—and then for some “ prophet” to appear and 
tell us of a great and noble soul returning here 
in spirit to talk about “cigars soaked in vine- 
gar,” or “a roast beef of last year,’ or some 
equal twaddle—it is disgusting ! 
than a mythology, such a belief! 


world. 


this was the growth of the soul, we should not 
wish for the Resurrection. One could labor still 
for the unhappy, but when death came we 
should lie down sadly, feeling that it was a mean 
finale to such a beginning. No; the philosophic 
mind to all such revelations brings up in answer 
the long history of human self-deception; the 
infinite probabilities against any isolated mira- 
cle; and points to the one Great Revelation, 
where natural wonders were united with an un- 
folding of the grandest moral truth, which alone 
made the other probable; and where every word 
and thought of the new revelation met the high- 
est ideal of the soul, and corresponded in spir- 
itual purity and beauty with the purity and 
beauty of the world around us. Till such comes 
again, we must doubt utterly of all “spiritual 


TELLIGENCE, 


jarmer, and enslaved.” ree = 
Who, knowing the buman hear& can wonder at LITERARY 
patriotism, without Christianity, becoming mur-| Tuacxeray.—Appleton & Co. make ial 
derous? Perhaps many of my readers, in hear- of their ‘‘ Popular Library of the Best Authors,” 

, 

‘ é Fat Contrib. 
of the innumerable crimes of her scandalous “tor, and Travels in London,” by W. M. Thack. 
despot, have said to themselves, How strange it °T*Y- 12mo, pp. 306. The seventh volume of A 
is that he has not yet been assassinated! But  S°?€S by the same writer. 
who knows how many are now thinking of doing Suavy Sivr.—The counter 
i i i 4 $ jda” as t to ¢ 
it, and getting into that state of mind which | Side” of the late Mrs. wren eocthed Par 
will present the crime as a most meritorious ac- | the title of “ The Shady gj de; or, under 


it Life in . 
tion ¢ try Parsonage. By a Pastor’s Wife.” gm 


One of the last bulletins from Vienna wis | 249. Dedicated “To my Husband, fellow-travel 
short, but characteristic : The Emperor is get- 1" 4 path similar to that herein faintly sketched 
ting better—this morning Lebeyé was put to “#"ksome yet illumined, and brightening more 
death.” only as heaven’s nearer light falls upon it,—who 

Look eastward. Until yesterday it seemed ag °°t Shunning for himself its roughness, has ever 
if rumors of war were heard in that direction, | MZ00tbed the way for these tender feet, nobly 


It is all quiet now. Austria, Russia and France | oe oon _ his half its burdens.” Sold 
have agreed together upon their eastern policy. y es Scribner. The public is waiting 


m | ft i «“ 
Switzerland, the asylum of Liberty, has been | thes ney ~ sown of “The Western Side,” com- 
and is every day more dishonored, by ita yield- | _~ 


ing to the wishes of despots in expelling the po- | _Winstow.—* Cosmography ; or, Philosophical 
litical refugees from its bosom. | Views of the Universe.” By Charles F. Winslow, 

Compelied to close by the hour of the mail, [| a Published by Crosby, Nichols & Co., Bos- 
must postpone the half of my letter until an- | =. 12mo, pp. 174. 


other steamer. Franc Paruevr, | C#tt0's Hisrory.— A Child’s History of En- 





st | gland.” By Charles Dickens, Vol I ex 
=~ " _ . tends from 
OUR HOME COLUMN. | faeancienttime to Henry V. 12mo, pp, 288, Pub. 
Goetecsiion j ed by the Harpers. Th 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. = onan ee _ 


“ This History of England 
Messrs. Appleton have in press an abridged edi- | own dear children, whom I hago tae tan 4 
, by- 


tion of the well known French Dictionary of Spier | #24-by, to read with interest 
and Surrenne. od p | books on the same subject,” longer and better 


They have also issued the first of four volumes GroLtocy.— Genesis and Geology ; or, an Inves- 
’ ’ 


It is worse 
It belittles 
and degrades the whole aspect of the next 
If we believed that the other life was to 
be peopled with such puerile spirits, and that 


containing the writings and speeches of the late 
Mr. Calhoun. This is another practical commen- 


A single volume of Mr. Calhoun’s works was pub- 
lished not long since in South Carolina, where the 
friends and admirers of Mr. C. are legion, but it is 


tary on the character of the “ peculiar institution ” | 


| tigation into the reconciliation of the modern doc- 
| trines of Geology with the declarations of Scrip. 

ture.” By Denis Crofton, B.A. With an Tatroduc- 
| tion by President Hitchcock. 12mo, pp. 99. Pub. 
| lished by Phillips, Sampson & Co., and for sale in 
| New York by Newman & Ivison. 


understood that nearly the whole edition has re- 
mained as so much lumber on the shelves of the | 
publisher. For some reason the Palmetto State | 
cannot dispose of a respectable edition of the. 
works of her adored and now canonized son, We | _ ST8U#NzER.—“ Count Struenzee, the Skeptic and 
venture to say that the history of the Messrs, Ap- | the Christian, Translated from the French of the 
pleton’s edition will be different. This, by the | @¢T™&a, by Mrs. J. H. Wilson.” Published by 
way, is not the first time that the South has sought | 9°bn P. Jewett & Co., Boston, and Jewett, Proctor 
similar favors of the North. If the trath were | & Worthington, Cleveland. 12mo, pp. 243. 
known it would probably appear that a large por- Lincaro.—“ A History of 
tion of the very statute books of Slavery had their | Lingard, D.D.” 12mo. Vel. Pye gy 
imprint at the North. We remember now to have | completed in 13 volumes, Phillips & Sampson, 
seen some such passing quietly through the press | publishers, Boston. 
oe ane oo ’ . Goopetu’s “ American Stave Cope,” which was 
, r. Redtield will shortly publish Michaud's His- | lately published by the American and Foreign 
ory of the Crusades, a Second Series of Clorer- Anti-Slavery Societ Ne A 
nook, by Alice Carey, and the Notes and Emenda- | Reece 4 Zs a > cuaty & 
, | the press ofa prominent publishing house in Lon- 


Nrro.—“ History of Nero. By Jacob Abbott.” 
Harpers. 12mo, pp. 321. With a map and en- 
gravings. 


tions to the Text of Shakspeare, from early manu- 
manifestations.” c. i. 


FROM OUR REGULAR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


Paris, March 3, 1853. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 

GENTLEMEN :—For some time past, the Roman 
Catholics of France, especially those who write 
in so disant religious newspapers, have been 
fighting one against another, and reviving their 
old quarrel on the subject of Gallicanism (viz. : 
the bishops of France above the pope), and 
Ultramontanism, or absolute supremacy of the 
pope over the French church. As the quarrel 
grew hot, and the knights of both parties were 


Collier, Esq. These notes have excited much in- 
terest abroad. 


another of our statesmen, 


volumes. It would be superfluous to commend 
this issue to the public. 


he is confessedly our foremost man. 


reference and instruction. 


script corrections in the possession of John Payne 
Mr. Redfield is also about to issue the works of | 


Mr. 8., though their | 
junior, held his place well by the side of that great | 
Triumvirate, the last of whom has lately left the 
scenes of his greatness, and now that they are gone 
His speeches 
and various papers will be a permanent source of | 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. have in press an edition of | 
Cowper, after the same style as their well known 


* church-discipline. 


then, that the mere owning a slave calls for no 
“In other words, “ slave-hold- 
ing does not constitute a disciplinable offense.” If 
we are wrong, We hope to be corrected. 

Again, is se/ling a slave a “sin per se,” or mnst 
the selling be to a professional slave.trader, in order 
to be a subject of church-discipline? Will The 
Independent inform us whether it considers the 
selling a slave a case for discipline? Or can the 
selling a wan, like the owning and holding, be so 
stripped of abuses as to become a pious and Chris- 
tian transaction? We mean when a man is sold, 
and the moncy obtained for him is appropriated to 
the use and benefits of the seller. 

Some light upon these points would materially 
aid us in preparing an indictment in the case to 
which The Independent refers. 

Cana man be not only owned but held and sold in 
a pious, Christian manner? We pause for a reply. 


aws on thé sabject of slavery, which have been 
established in the Cherokee and Choctaw tribes | 
of Indiang, conseguent wpon their civilization ua | 
der the instruction of the missionaries.” 
15. That it will be time to “demand” and 
“ call for” the “ authenticated facts” in proof of 
the assertions made in the pamphlet referred to, | 
whenever the Prudential Committee—who, “ for | 


American Board of Foreign Missions"—publicly | 
prENY the truthfulness of such assertions; that, | 
until such denial is authoritatively made, it | 
seems irrelevant in any journal to call for “ spe- | 
cific statements” or “ proofs”; and that. in view | 
|of the facts and allegationg, made in the pam- 

‘ phlet on good authority, it appears inconsistent 


, t0 stigmatize them as “vague and completely | 














= statement than we have before seen, of the | erty? 


Let the Roman Catholic Church in New Gra- 
nada cease to he a state-church—let it dissolve 
its connection with the state as the Free Church 
of Scotland did, and march out leaving all its 
baggage—and then if the republic of New Gra- 
nada undertakes to interfere with its religious 


all purposes of public responsibility, are the | Seaetp » let us have a public meeting of Roman | 


Catholics and Protestants, promiscuously, to re- 
monstrate. 


~ | doxy of our churches, as the Rev. Jacob Little, of 


OVR CASH RECEIPTS. 


In our article last week headed “ Progress | Congregationalism in the West asI have, in the first great a movement. 


and Prospects of our Journal” we mentioned that 


Hereafter, if The Independent desires, we will write | Waeupported” without adducing evidence to sus- | our cash receipts since Jan. 1, 1853, had been 


upon other points. 

We beg leave to say to the Press, 

1. We have not intimated or implied that the 
case which it describes is “made up.” All the 
alleged facts may be true without affecting or 
modifying anybody's views about the relation of 
church discipline to slavery. 

2. We did not deny—nor do we now deny— 
that the Methodist church-member whose stoiy 
is given, ought to be censured for buying and 
owning the slave. 

3. Whether the act of selling a slave is in all 
possible cases a sin which should be visited with 
excommunication, is not the question. Had 
that Methodist bought the woman, at her own 
solicitation, out of the power of “Haley,” and 
then sold her without profit or not half what he 
paid for, to her hushand, the sin might perhaps 
have passed without so stern a cencure. 

4. Our opinion is that our brethren of the 
Press, and the “ Methodist ‘elergyman” their in- 
formant, are fully persuaded of that slave-seller's 
guilt, and are fully convinced that if the facts 
as represented by them should be proved before 
the proper ecclesiastical tribunal he would be 
excommunicated. 

5. Ifa man steals a pistol and commits mur- 
der with it, we think it is wiser to hang him for 
the murder than for the theft. If a church- 
member'gets drunk, we think it is better to ex. 
communicate him for the sin of drunkenness 
than for the sin of having had intoxicating 
drinks in his possession. 

We still hope the alleged case may receive a 
formal investigation by the proper authorities of 
the M. E. Church. , 


‘tain the assertion. 
| Corresponpinc Secretary of the 
American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Nociety. 


There is little occasion for us to follow the 
author of the foregoing communication with a 
running commentary paragraph by paragraph | 
through the fifteen heads of his discourse. A | 
few remarks will suffice. We hope to imitate 
his perspicuity, and shall try to excel his brevity. 
On most points we are quite willing that he 
should speak for himself without note or com- | 
ment. | 

1. Our readers are desired to observe the ex- 
tent to which the “‘ American Missionary Asso- 
ciation” and the “ American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society” are mixed, and as it were 
confounded in their personal identity. An article 
apparently editorial and official is published in 








tion.” 
offer some strictures on the and behold ! 
the “ Corresponding Secretary Of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society,” announces 
himself as the responsible author. Whether it 
would be better if those two societies were a little 
more distinct—whether the official papers of the | 
“ Corresponding Secretary of the Anti-Slavery 
Society” might not more suitably appear in the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, and the leading articles in 


| anticipated the subject of his communication. 


$6,820. In this we were mistaken. The state- 
ment of the proprietors was more than a week 
before our date. A farther examination of the 
cash book down to the date at which our article 
appeared, shows that the amount should have 
been stated $8,015.36—an excess of more than 
60 per cent. over the receipts in the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received another communication 
from our correspondent ‘“ Par” on the question, 
“ What is a dollar?” To publish it would lead 
us too far into a discussion which would be con- 
tinued, more properly, in some other journal. 
Should our friend pursue his speculations on a 
‘fixed “ measure of value,” we hope he will not 


the official journal of the “ Missionary Associa- | fail to remember that as that which has no in- 
We as conductors of Y journal, | Stinsic length of its own cannot be a measure 


of length, so that which has no intrinsic value 
od its own cannot be taken for a measure of 
ue. . 


Lierras will perceive that another writer has 
Our friend L. who writes a confidential word | 


in regard to Stamford and the Presbyterian | 
movement there, has partly misunderstood us. 





the American Missionary be recognized as pro- 
ceeding from the officers of the “ Missionary | 
Association” —is a question of taste about which | 
Wwe will not dispute. The matter of fact is worth | 
remembering. 

2. It is also worthy of notice that the “ Ame-| 





rican Missionary Association"—if the “Corre-| to the objections 


The establishment of Congregational churches | 
this side of Byram river, has been vehemently | 


objected to by some of our New-school Presbyte- | it pleases the Almighty Father to give me, the less 


Tian friends. We are not aggrieved at all by | 
their attempting to establish churches of their 
own order east of that boundary; we only want 
them to understand that their attempt is liable 
which they felt when Congre- 


principles are so consonant with the Word of God, 


cent travels of the pastor through the entire 


of a Lutheran charch in Ohio, written to express of late. There are too many witnesses to leave 


| of the West. 


the constitution of man and our civil institutions, West to the Falls of St. Anthony, and the dis- 
that it needs but little more than a knowledge of course to his people which grew out of that 


them to commend them. As a lady once said to - 5 
me, who had for many years been in the Methodist J°U"R*Y: Bave chergy to their zeal. The exam- 


connection, and warmly attached to the same, ‘I Ple shows how easy it would be to double the 
feel that Congregational doctrines and polity will amount given by public contribution in any 


| bear examination.’ The examination bas leé her prosperous congregation where there are two or 


to embrace them. The influence of the Albany " ‘ 
| Convention will not be confined to our own body. three liberal men to lead in the effort. The ex- 
It has gone out abroad ‘through the land. And if ample is commended for imitation in all those 


it does cause some brother to question the értho- places where it is felt that the contribution al- 


Granville, Ohio, has done, still we do not fear ex- | "@*¢y made is inadequate to the duty of the 


‘amination. By the way, if yon had seenas much of people, and does not present them in the position 
Presbyterian manifestation in view of the growth of which they know they ought to occupy in so 





| place you would never have believed evena sermon . ; . s J 
berate to throw suspicion over the churches at The Presbyterian of Philadelphia copies from 
| the West; and second, you never would hayebelp- Our paper of Feb. 24, the letter of the “Old 
| ed give it publicity. I would recommend a reply School Presbyterian,” who gave $20 to the fund, 
| in the Christian presss an antidote; such move- onq adds the followin g remark, which looks like 
| ments are so common as not to surprise us western t longing for the XX: “ 
|men. I hope they will be understood, by and by, ® S°¢ret Jonging tor the AA: 
in the East. “After such a confession of versatility and 
“T make these remarks more freely, because I change, the writer might, with great propriety, 
| know we have your sympathy. Your paper was have withheld his signature. After running round 
| the first to extend to us the right-hand of fellow- the circle, he finds himself where he started; and 
|ship. And the present results are more to be at- now, with as much propriety as a traveling pedlar 
' tributed to it, in my apprehension, than any other calls himself a citizen of the last place where, as 
instrumentalfty. Our principles are extending in a wayfarer, he took up his lodgings.” 
‘the West as fast as we could reasonably expect. 
We would not even desire our polity to be embrac- 
ed any farther than the intelligent choice of the 
churches shall extend it.” 


Mr. Turner gives also an extract of a letter As a fact in the natural world, one must allow 
“he had received froma Lutheran minister, pastor something in these wonderful “ table-movings” 





TABLE-MOVINGS, 


his satisfaction at the speech which it will be much doubt. If only here and there a heavy 
remembered Mr. T. made at the Convention, on object were suddenly moved without apparent 
the advantages of Congregationalism in the new muscular effort, one could pass over the matter, 
settlements, in harmonizing Christians of seve- or explain it by the usual self-deception. But 
ral denominations. The Lutheran brother says : —- aye me pend bet = 
« i ine Of Divinity of indisputable o joxy, digni 
sy meng een cethedates =~ leaders of fon, refined young ladies, people 
meen I =— was Se en Ge aed above all suspicion of humbug or po ay are 
wie Bes - suddenly finding themselves possessed of a new 
— gg om = oon = motive power over articles of furniture. The 
with him, were the decided adherents of such a whole thing is so ludicrous that sensible people 
democratic church polity. AfidI have long thought ean hardly speak soberly upon it; and yet few 


ie gy eT ism penser ew A gn ate have doubts that either some old law is now 
a Lutheran minister, connected with the General showing itself in new workings, or that o new 


Synod for twenty years, but the more light and life imponderable agent is being discovered. For, 

do I care for party names. Hence if you can be ourselves, we neither affirm nor deny. The 
o _ . 

instrumental of gathering into your church any of phenomena we have witneseed thus far seem 

my Lutheran brethren who are without a pastor, 1. very much like those of a new application of 

will greatly rejoice.” electricity—much as if the wooden object and 


ject. 
the discussion between Ultramontanists and 
Gallicanists, lies the question, Which is infalli- 
ble, the pope or the councils ’—the decision of 
the archbishop assumes a great importance. 
It is really curious to see that Romish church, 
so proud of her infallibility, unable to say where 
it is lodged, and compelled te stop tho inquiry 
even of its members, ypon this capital point of 
her teachings. 

But there are things less dubious in the Romish 
church ; as, for instance, that “ heretics ought 
to be punished by fire,” or, if chat is impossible, 
that they must be prosecuted, imprisoned, &e. 
Everything in France reveals the presence of 
the same spirit which rejviced at the St. Bar- 
tholomew and sang Te Dewms of thanksgiving 
for the extermination of heretics. The govern- 
ment seems to be willing to lend its power to the 
priests on every occasion. The spirit of persecu- 
tion finds in Bonaparte an obedient body. 
Since I wrote to you last, St. Maurice, Maniers, 
and Torsac, have had their houses of worship 
shut up by order. The gendarmes, the prose- 
cuting attorneys, and the local authorities, have 
done their duty. I hasten to say that the 
Christians thus interfered with in their most sa- 
scred rights, have made up their minds ‘fo resist, 
calmly but firmly. They will meet persecution, 
and rather go to prison than yield to the wicked 
tyranny which would oppose their doing their 
duty. In his last charge to the people of his di- 
ocese, the bishop of La Rochelle thus calls upon 
the mayors to help in putting down and arrest- 
ing the colporteurs of the Bible: ‘“ Mayors of 
our country towns, give us yourselves the mea- 
sure of estimation in which you wish to be held, 
by showing your vigilance and your zeal... . . 
Arrest these vagabonds who infest the parishes 
with their heretical and scandalous books, and 
treat them so as to take away from them any 
desire of coming back again. The curates will 
help you and enlighten you by their counsels, 
&e.” In a charge to the people at large, the 
same bishop had before invited them to pass upon 
the colporteurs the curse of old times,—to deny 
them woter and fire. “You cannot,” he said to 
them, ‘“ without greatly sinning, grant favor, pro- 
tection, shelter, or any kind of hospitality what- 
ever to these dangerous men, by whose presence 
we are compelled thus to address you!” I may 
eventually have to tell you a good deal about a 
dark plot actually conspiring against the exist- 
ence of al/ our free churches and missions. But 
{ must wait until these works of darkness are 
openly brought to light. Whatever happens to 
God’s work in France, do not fear forit. It will 
stand the storm of persecution; indeed it will 
grow stronger by it, and the stormy wind will 
only help the spreading of the sacred seed. 





Of polities, what shall [ say’ Italy has for a 
while attracted attention. A mad attempt, pre- 
mature, doomed, has taken place, and now 
Lombardy is crushed more violently than ever. 
Hundreds are hung or shot; thousands of sus- 
pected are either sent into exile, or are too hap- 
py to escape from their own country, whilst the 
people, dejected both by the conduct of their ty- 
rants, and by the folly or imprudence of the un- 
happy conspiratorr, are at a loss to know how 
their misfortunes are to end. Some, in despair, 
have resolved to emigrate somewhere—any- 
where out of Austria’s reach ; but voluntary ex- 
ile has become a crime. and properties confis- 
cated have made up for want of love for Aus- 
trian rule. 

As to Mazzini, no one knows where he is. 
The Austrian police and troops are bunting ac- 
tively for him, by sea and by land. May he es- 
cape their hands! The fate of Lopez in Cuba— 
worse than that probably awaits him if he be 
taken. The Italian papers of Piedmont contain 
two letters from the ex-triumvir. In the first, 
Mazzini claims the entire responsibility of ali 
that has taken place at Milan, and asks for 
judgment only when all the facts of the case are 
known, and without prejudice. In the second, 
he explains that the proclamation, disavowed by 
Kossuth, is an old proclamation written by Kos- 
suth himself when he was in Asia Minor, and 
altered by Mazzini himself to suit the present cir- 
cumstance. This, it must be confessed, does not 
look right at alJ, and is much to be deplored on 
the part of Mazzini, so well known as the purest 
among the pure of the republican party in Eu- 


rope. 

Austria at home, not only abroad, has attract- 
ed the attention of Europe. The Emperor, 
Francois Joseph, has met with a fearful attack 
on the part of a patriot goaded into madness. For 
so I must call the man whose criminal hand has 
held the poniard, and attempted to murder his 





Mr. Turner remarks that he is continually the person were eurcharged with siniilar elec- 
meeting with cases illustrative of this remark. _tricities and repelling one another. 


sovereign. All the thoughts of the wretched 
man after his arrest, were: “ Hungary, Hunga- 


beginning, like Homer's horoes, to call each other 
hard names, the archbishop of Paris has inter- 
fered, and by condemnations, interdict, and 
charges against the Univers and other organs of 
popery among us, has put an end to the conflict. 
IT's greainess, as they call him here, has positive- 
ly forbidden any discussion whatever on the sub- 
When we remember that, at the bottom of 


editions of Milton, Young and Thomson. We can- 
not have too many of such books. They are as 
much a benefit to the public as to the publisher. 

D’Avsiane.—Messrs. Carters have in press the 
fifth volume of D’Aubigne’s universally admired 
History of the Reformation. 

They are preparing also to introduce Miss 
Warner, author of “Wide, Wide World,” to the 
public in a new capacity, namely that of a compiler 


| don, and the demand, it is expected, will be éx- 
| tensive. ° 
MONTHLIES, 


“The Christian Diadem,” by Z. P. Hatch, has 


Mr. Seward, in three | for its frontispiece a view of the Erie Canal at the 


| Deep Cut in Lockport 

The “‘ Peace Advocate” has a remarkable letter 
from Gordon Hall, the missionary to India, ad- 
dressed in 1815 to some young English officers who 
were hesitating whether to throw up their commis- 
sions as a livelihood, after they had become econ- 
scicntiously convinced that the profession of arms 
is sinful. 

“The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil,” for 
March, has a letter of Mr. Carey to Senator Hunter, 
on the prospective decay of Virginia and the South 
without a protective tariff. Also a beautiful arti- 
cle on the Culture of the Rose; some good ideas 
on good bread, &c, &o. 

“ Merry’s Museum” for March, opens with a neat 
artic!e on Arabia, with cuts—which the young peo 


ple will read, by help of their maps and geogra- 
phies, with instruction and interest. 


of Scripture in a way to show in one view what is 
the Law and the Testimony in regard to any given 
religious doctrine. 


The “ Presbytery Reporter,” published at Alton, 
Ill., has a suggestion for the local religious papers 
of the country, which are so crippled and often 

Dr. Armsrezonc.—M. W. Dodd is about to pub- | crushed by their efforts to be as large and as ably 
lish a volume of Sermons by the late Secretary of | edited and as richly furnished with correspondents 
the A. B.C. F.M., with an accompanying memoir | as the metropolitan papers of the Atlantic cities. 








of that lamented servant of Christ and his Church. | We copy @ paragraph for what it is worth, without 
Mr. Fletcher has in press also a work by Dr. | indoising or disclaiming its conclusions : 
Carson, on the Atonement, and an Expositionof the; ‘Boston, New York and Philadelphia papers 
Perfect Kule of Church Discipline, as set forth | cannot be local papers for the whole United States 
in the 18th Chapter of Matthew, by Rev. Levi | #04 all the world beside. This is felt everywhere. 
Parmely. | Hence local religious weeklies are started, gt Cin- 
° elcanapaaiinties | cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, &c. but none of these 
EL PARAGUAY. | are sustained from their subscription lists. They 
Such is the name of a new steamer which cleared any wee enmeme — a and drag down 
from our port this week for the Republic of Para- The’ dust ny othy ~ roy uaauas tox ook 
guay, @ destination, it is said, never before had by | Each one of them seeks to be the family religious 
any vessel sailing from Europe or North America. | paper of all the families within its bounds, Each 
She goes for the purpose of carrying on a regular lone of them undertakes, and from the start, to 
trade on the Rio de La Plata and the Paraguay | —— — a New York - Philadelphia. 
rivers, between Montevideo and Assun¢ion, a dis- la now which pote poy ny yay 
tance of eleven hundred miles, never yet traversed | jist and advertising business, is, sooner or later, a 
by steam craft of any description. She will per- | failure. It may be galvanized for a few years by 
form a regular monthly trip between the two cities, | subscriptions from its friends; but if it have aot 
carrying passengers and freight, and will be the | the principle of life in itself, it will die. Suppose, 


" “ener | now, these local religious papers should retire from 
— of epeting © nar see Sa | this vain effort to compete with the great papers of 
which has never yet existed—with all the tributa- | the East, and should content themselves with being 


ries of the Rio de La Plata, comprising an extent | simply local papers— coming before the public say 
of three hundred thousand square leagues of terri- | once in a month, and in the magazine shape, sv 


tory, rich in articles of commercial exchange. suitable for preservation—then they would supply 
peeianeanee that lack which the great papers leave unsupplied, 
RELIGIOUS ITEMS. | and would possess within themselves the principle 


There is a good deal of religious interest in many | °f Vitality.” 
of our churches. One Congregational church in The ‘African Repository,” for Mexeh, contains 
this city has recently doubled its number of mem- | a number of authentic documents in regard to the 
bers by accession from the world of those recently | sickness on board the brig Zebra, showing conclu 
converted from the error of their ways. Inquiry | Sively that the condition of the vessel was not at 
meetings are quite common. Large accessions also | all the cause of the calamity. The oil-casks used 
have been made recently to several of the Metho- | for water were thoroughly charred, as usual, be- 
dist churches here and in Brooklyn. fore they were used, and the lumber used was 
The Canal-street Presbyterian church has unan- | Such as is always employed for such purposes, and 
imously elected Rev. Robert McCartee, at present | the whole concern was carefully well provided 
of the Associate Reformed church in Newburgh, | Dr. Hall of Baltimore, who has superintended the 
for its pastor. Dr. McCartee was formerly settled | ontfitting of 25 to 30 vessels for Liberia, says : 
over this congregation, but has since held pastor- “Phe rationale of the whole matter no donbt is 
ates in Goshenand Newburgh. Mr. Carpenter, the | this: the cholera was in New Orleans and its vicin- 
late pastor, is preaching to a new congregation in | ity when the vessel sailed. Many of the emigrants 
the neighborhood. | had imbibed the disease; it broke ont on board 
: soon after leaving port, under circumstances most 
JOHN P. HALE | favorable to its being communicated to others, 
This distinguished statesman on retiring from | 


| (without raising the question of contagion ;) it was 

“ so coinmunicated, and unhappily proved extremely 
his place in the Senate, where he has for Many fata)-_ail of which, I believe, would have been the 
years been a thorn in the flesh to old fogyism in | case had the deck and berths been constructed of 
general and slavery in particular, did us the favor | dry sandal-wood, and the water been put up in 
to deliver a lecture at the Tabernacle one evening glass. 








eager listeners. The lecturer's theme was The 
last Gladiatorial Exhibition at Rome, under cover 
of which he delivered a most admirable and effec- 


portion of the audience because it took them so 
unawares. pay 

NEW YORK JUVENILE ASYLUM. 
By the Report of the New York Juvenile Asylum 
we are pleased to learn that the $50,000 required 
by the act of incorporation has been contributed, 
and the Board of Supervisors have appropriated a 
like snm, making $100,000 to be expended fora 
permanent location and buildings. The collection 
of $50,000 entitles the asylum to receive from the 
city or from the commissioners of emigration a 
yearly sum of $40 for each and every pupil kept 
and instructed by it, thus endowing an institution 
which it is believed will be a great blessing to the 
neglected children of our city. 
A house of reception has been taken in a central 
position and will be opened as a temporary asylum 
for boys till an eligible site for a permanent insti- 
tution can be obtained. 


The Bloomingdale Presbyterian church, under 
the care of the Third Presbytery of this city, has 
for some time past maintained a Sabbath-school 
and occasional preaching, principally by students 
from Union Seminary, in a small school-house. 
But through the enterprise of one of its members, 
it has now the use of a neat and commodious tem- 
porary building on Fiftieth-street, a little east of 
8th Avenue, and the services of Rev. L. C. Lock- 
wood, generously aided by the Presbytery. Be- 
fore the erection of the little tabernacle, there was 
no place for Sabbath-school or preaching but the 
small school-house, in a compass embracing & pop- 
ulation of perhaps ten thousand, viz: between 
Forty-sixth and Fifty-sixth-streets, and between 
5th Avenue and the North river. As it is at the 
termination of the 8th Avenue Railroad, and in 
sight of the Crystal Palace, the population is rap- 
idly increasing, about two hundred edifices having 
been erected the past year, and probably a still 
greater number will be erected the present season. 


Uston Cnvurcu.—The Union Congregational 
church—Rev. Mr. Grinnell’s—is now enjoying a 
quiet work of grace. There are propounded for 
admission to the church next Sabbath afternoon 44 
persons: quite a number are about fifty years of 
age, and 23 are heads of families. Others are ex- 





last week. That great building was crowded with| We are glad to notice that the excellent monthly 
entitled ‘Forrester’s Boys’ & Girls’ Magazine,” 
published for ten years past at Boston, has passed 
into the faithful and able hands of Messrs, F. & 


tive discourse on Reform, and dealt slavery a pro-| G,C. Rand as publishers, No. 7 Cornhill. It will 
digious blow which was the more felt by a large undoubtedly improve under their care. 


The “‘ New York Medica] Gazette,” edited by Dr. 
D. M. Reese, is now a monthly pamphlet, at $2 a 
year, postage paid. The March number notices 
cases of general discoloration of the skin by the 
prolonged use of nitrate of silver. Dr. H. Green 
has tried cauterization of the trachea as a substi- 
tute for tracheotomy, in those cases of apoplexy 
and epilepsy that arise from irritations and not 
from organic disease. The absorption of remedies 
into the system through the agency of the galvanic 
current has latelyattracted considerable attention. 
Dr. Thweatt of Petersburg, Va., has used chloro- 
form extensively in a bad case of traumatic lock- 
jaw. Dr. Kelly, of the Small Pox hospital on 
Blackwell's Island, complains of thé utterly inade- 
quate provisions for the security of the public; 
there is no pest-house, only an appendage to the 
poor-house, with room for 30 where 60 patients are 
placed ; patients are sent up in the omnibuses, with 
their faces concealed from the passengers, or in the 
public hacks which are then used to convey other 
citizens, &. Senator Upham’s case is traced to 
some such cause. Massachusetts is the only state 
of the Union that collects vital statistics sufficiently 
reliable to be useful. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The “ First Report of the New York Juvenile 
Asylum” shows the cheering progress of this be- 
nevolent enterprise. 


‘A Sermon preached in the American Church, 
Ingolville, on occasion of the death of Arthur Duke 
of Wellington, and the Hon. Daniel Webster.” By 
E. E. Adams, A.M., Chaplain to Seamen at Havre. 
Published by request of the American Consul and 
other gentlemen. 

“The Christian Ministry: A Sermon delivered 
before the New York East Conference of the M. E. 
Church, at Hartford, June 12, 1852, on occasion 
of the ordination of Elders.” By Rev. Daniel 
Curry, D.D. 


“ Beatrice; or, The Unknown Relatives.” By 
Catherine Sinclair. Published by De Witt & Dav- 
enport, Tribune Buildings, 156 Nassau-street. A 
religious novel, designed to expose the Jesuits. 
We do not find our so alarmed at 





pected to unite at the next communion. 


the use of this method of moral influence against 
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Jesuitism, as when Mrs. Stowe used 
12mo, pp. 384. 


* Agatha’s Husband :” A novel, b 
* Olive,” &. Published by Harpe 
8vo, pp. 140. 


“ Thirty-second Annual Report of 
Eye Infirmary, No. 97 Mercer-street. 
$786. The institution ought to be p 
suitable building by somebody. 


“Report of the Committee of th 
Harvard College, appointed to visit | 
in 1853.” Signed by Caleb Cushiz 
Miller, and Barnas Sears, We are ¢ 
the best thing to do with Harvard 
abolish the Board of Visitors, incre 
ration to 15 or 20, including perhap 
of the Commonwealth, and then giv 
tire control of the institution, as in 
If the friends of the college will a: 
accompany their petition with a ple 
to the college, the legislature oug! 
and probably would. And then the 
over. 


“ A Funeral Sermon on the Deat 
Rogers, by A. T. Chester, D.D., of Bi 
first announcement we had received 
of that excellent man, the landlord 
the Marboro Hotel, Boston; the I 
Albany ; and the Phelps House, Buf 
a single sentence, because we were | 
a local paper to copy a statement v 
injustice. 

“It is in this position, as the pro 
class Temperance hotels, that he i 
known and most highly esteemed. 
that the noble principles of the Te 
form were carried out, (from whic 
ought here to say, and am most ha 
to say, he never in any degree depa 
to all these temporary dwellings o 
public was given, by his influence, t 
a religious home. How many will r 
pleasure, the family worship in the 
tels, so unusual amid the bustle of & 
from which so many pious landlords 
selves ; when the sweet singing of th 
and the fervent prayer, offered in th 
clergyman by their host himself, gay 
tian traveler a sense of peace and 
like the sacredness of home.” 


“ Remarks of Mr. Chase, of Ohio 
cific Railroad, delivered in the 8 
1853.” This speech produced the fir 
the building of the road, the ap 
$150,000 to be expended this year i 


Speech of Hon. N. 8. Townshend 
24,o0n “ Canadian Reciprocity :”— 

* The coal imported from Nova § 
Brunewick is highly bituminous, s 
taining as much as 60 per cent. of * 
Such coal as this can never come in 
with the anthracite of Pennsylvani 
will always be preferred for dome 
other purposes ; and in contirmatior 
refer to the fact, that the British Cu 
which stop at Halifax, do not and « 
Nova Scotia coal, but obtain the coal 
Pennsylvania, though ata much high 
also equally notorious that all the 
Pennsylvania would not make gas « 
ply the city of Philadelphia for a 5 
nor from the Cumberland coal can 
without the admixture of some mc 
variety. Free trade in coal will the: 
the exportation of Pennsylvania co: 
for purposes to which they are bes' 
in the importation of coal from th 
be used for the special purposes to | 
suited.” 


OrerLin Con.eak, Ouio.—The § 
this flourishing institution—now on 
colleges in the United States—comr 
The number of students for the pas 
by the last catalogue has been 1,02¢ 
were gentlemen, and 459 ladies, | 
Finney is now president. Preside 
signed in 1850, and is now a profess 
University. There are seven prof 
two tutors of languages. Tuition 
in the theological department. Ina 
ments it is $15 per year. Good bo 
tained from $1 to $1.25 per weel 
three terms of three months each, 
mencing with the fourth Wednesda: 
and the last ending with the fourth 
November, The annual commence 
the fourth Wednesday in August. 
cation thrangh the winter in whi 
students engage in teaching. To’ 
nomical student the average year 
clusive of clothing, is $80. Eighty 
mainly meet their outlays by mai 
school teaching in the winter. The 
education are Preparatory, Female, 
Theological. The college is under 
Evangelical Congregationalists. T 
semble for religious worship ever, 
all denominations meet in one ho 
audience room in the state, It has 
and is nearly filled every Sabbatl 
arrangement is similar to that of 
of New York. President Finney ger 
every Sabbath when he is there. ‘ 
an endowment fund of $100,000. 
completed last fall which passes { 
through Oberlin within half a mile 
halls. We know ef no other institu’ 
better facilities for a practical and 
cation, and at less expense than thi 





RELIGIOUS INTELLI( 


Ouswe Missions.—Rev. J. P. 
agent of the American Missiona 
charged with the special care of | 
has issued a circular giving a brief! 
scription of the work at these stati 
in Minnesota, on the head waters of | 
500 miles above the Falls of St. A 
Lake and Red Lake, and are now tl 
in that region. The Ojibwes numb 
in bands of 100 to 1000, each band I 
ing ground and its chief. Thei 
scarce, and their condition is sad, 
starvation and nakedness. The m 
very scanty resources, and the diff 
portation is very great, the only con 
miles being by bark canoes and p 
greatly need funds, about $1500 ext 
cattle and build a mill for grindi 
The Indians will improve if aide 
Mr. B. says : 


At Red Lake, the Indians are nov 
4000 bushels of corn annually, and 
supply of potatoes ; and were it not 
tute bands around, who come in 
them during their hungry seasons, 1 
want for food. 

A school has been established a 
Their children have quick, active m 
fast, when they can be kept stea 
But while they remain with their p 

nd upon then for support, they a 
jar in their attendance, being oblige 
go away for a time iu pursuit of 
absence they forget most that they bh 
become discouraged, and much of 
stowed upon them is lost. 

We commenced a Manual La 
school in the fall of 1851, at Red 
we board, clothe and educate a ch 
annum. We now have pledges for 
twenty-six scholars for the term of { 
each. Many of our scholars can nc 
any book printed in their language, 
read and converse freely in English. 

A church has been organized at R 
now embraces ten native convert: 
died who have been members of th 
died in the triumphs of faith. 

There have been some hdpefal cx 
at Cass Lake ; but onc, however, hy 
ted to that church when I left the 
since. The Cass Lake band are yet 
titute condition, and when | visited | 
Were suffering for waut of the neces 


Rev. L. D. Love.—We are happ’ 
this excellent and devoted minist 
cheering prospect of being ere Ic 
good health with a fair prospect of 
ness in his chosen work. A letter 
ten March 8th, at the Water Cure « 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., where he ha: 
six months, says : 

“TI still continue to improve, wi 
tion of restoration to perfect healt 
hope and plan is to resume preac 
about six or eight weeks if I shall 
have preached considerably to th 
for five weeks past.” 


Hevr ror rug Cuipren.—A bus 
Newton Centre, Mass., says in a pos 
inl At the sottath-cehort concert 

voted to send fifteen dollars t 
ps Society of New York city, of wt 

agent.” . 

Rev. N. E. Smith was installed 
Middle Dutch church, Brooklyn, L. 
day evening, Feb. 28d, Rev. Dr, Be 
the sermon. 


